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THE SOCIOLOGY OF ALBERT G. KELLER 


MAURICE R. DAVIE 
Yale University 

The death of Albert G. Keller on October 31, 1956, in his 83rd year 
removed from the academic world one of the pioneers of American 
sociology.! One of the founders of the American Sociological Society, he 
did his main creative work during the first quarter of the present century. 
A scholar of the old school, Keller was well trained in the classics, which 
he read and reread for pleasure all his life. His linguistic ability would 
put the modern social scientist to shame: he was fluent not only in Greek 
and Latin but in German, French, and Dutch as well and had a good 
reading knowledge of Span'sh, Portuguese, Italian, and the Scandina- 
vian tongues. These tools he used in gathering data from the widest 
sources. His mental horizon was broad: he wrote in the fields of soci- 
ology, ethnology, physical anthropology, colonization, geography, and 
public affairs. He authored or coauthored thirteen books,” edited several 
volumes of Sumner’s essays, and published scores of articles and hundreds 
of notes and reviews. 

An ardent disciple of his predecessor, William Graham Sumner, he 
devoted much of his research, following the latter’s death in 1910, to 
bringing to completion the huge project which Sumner had begun and 
which finally issued in the four-volume The Science of Society in 1927. 
In this work and in his Societal Evolution (1915) is found the main 
exposition of his conception of sociology. 


1 Born in Springfield, Ohio, on April 10, 1874, Keller was graduated from 
Yale University in 1896, and received his Ph.D. degree from the same institution 
in 1899. He immediately joined the Yale faculty and taught uninterruptedly until 
his retirement in 1942. His most famous course was Anthropology, which he 
introduced in 1901. His principles course, called the Science of Society, he in- 
herited from Sumner. 

2 Homeric Society, 1902; Colonization, 1908; Physical and Commercial 
Geography (with H. E. Gregory and A. L. Bishop), 1910; Industrial and Com- 
mercial Geography (with A. L. Bishop), 1912; Societal Evolution, 1915, 1931; 
Through War to Peace, 1918, 1921; Industry and Trade (with A. L. Bishop), 
1919; Starting Points in Social Science, 1923; The Science of Society (with W. G. 
Sumner), 1927; Man’s Rough Road, 1932; Reminiscences (Mainly Personal) of 
William Graham Sumner, 1933; Brass Tacks, 1938; Net Impressions, 1942. 


[ 407 ] 
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Like Sumner, Keller was a pioneer and lifelong champion of the objec- 
tive and scientific approach to the study of social phenomena. They 
founded what might be called ‘‘cultural sociology,” a comparative study 
of the institutions and patterned forms of behavior of social groups. The 
Science of Society is an inductive study based upon tens of thousands of 
cases of customs and practices of preliterate and modern societies. All 
the evidence, including variants and contradictories, is presented in the 
three volumes of text and in the fourth volume or Case Book, so that the 


reader can see the basis for the conclusions and be in a position to criticize 
them more intelligently and also improve upon the interpretations 
adopted. This emphasis on empirical evidence characterized all his writ- 


ings and teaching. It was entirely fitting that all the articles in the 
Festschrift® presented to him in 1937 by former graduate students were 
solidly based upon factual evidence, the facts being behavioristic and 
cultural in nature. 

Keller defined sociology as the science which investigates the evolution 
and life of human society. The essence of evolution is the adjustment of 
life to life-conditions or the environment broadly considered. ““The 
principle of adjustment,” he wrote in the opening pages of Societal 
Evolution, “runs throughout the life of all things that have life. It 
dominates not only the physical form and structure of plants, animals, 
and men, but also the social forms and structures, the institutions, under 
which mankind live in human society.” Man’s mode of adjustment, he 
demonstrated, is mental and social, rather than organic, and is measured 
by his civilization or culture. “Given a human group in an environment, 
and given also differences, chiefly of sex and age, existing between its 
members, then the science of society sets out to trace all the ensuing types 
of adjustment which produce societal organization, functions, and struc- 
ture, that is, evolution and life.’’4 

The environment to which men adjust, he held, is threefold: the 
physical environment of nature, the social environment of fellow men, 
and the imaginary environment of spiritual beings. As members of a 
society, men adjust through the expedients of folkways and mores. Folk- 
ways Sumner® defined as habits of the individual and customs of the 
society which arise from efforts to satisfy needs. They become regulative 
for succeeding generations and take on the character of a social force. 


3 Studies in the Science of Society presented to Albert Galloway Keller in 
celebration of his completion of thirty years as Professor of the Science of Society 
in Yale University. Edited by George Peter Murdock. Yale University Press, 1937. 

t The Sctence of Society, I, 7. 

5 W. G. Sumner, Folkways, iii, iv, Chap. I. 
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Though deeply rooted in tradition, they are modifiable and change in 
response to changing life-conditions. The mores are folkways when they 
include a judgment that they are conducive to societal welfare, and when 
they exert a coercion on the individual to conform to them, although they 
are not coordinated by any authority. Both folkways and mores, Keller 
maintained, are evolutionary products, brought into adjustment through 


the combined action of variation, selection, and transmission in the 
cultural realm. They tend to form accretions about nuclei of interests, 
and develop into institutions. The outstanding types of institutions or 
organizations are the economic, the governmental, the religious, and the 


marital. The economic organization is an adjustment, in the main, to 
the physical environment. The governmental organization is an adjust- 
ment mainly to the social environment of fellow men. The religious 
organization is an adjustment to “that environment of spiritual beings 
which men have believed to be as actual as the physical or social environ- 
ment. In reality, this is a recognition of the inexplicable and unpredict- 
able element in life, as personalized in the spiritual environment, which 
is truly a life-condition of the first magnitude.”® The marital organiza- 
tion—marriage and the family—is an adjustment to the life-condition 
of bisexuality. While all the institutions are closely interrelated, the 
economic or maintenance institutions are basic; they characterize a 
society as hunting, pastoral, agricultural, industrial. They respond most 
speedily and convincingly to changes in life-conditions; then the rest of 
the institutions follow after those of maintenance. 

A society Keller defined as a group of human beings living in a co- 
operative effort to win subsistence and to perpetuate the species. This 
definition has the advantage of resting squarely upon the well-known 
facts of all organic life. The family satisfies the conditions of the defini- 
tion, as does the nation. The source of subsistence is the land upon which 
and out of which men live. The stage of the arts (technology) deter- 
mines the productivity of the land and the number it can support on a 
given standard of living. The amount and character of the land in rela- 
tion to the number and quality of the people become, then, the funda- 
mental consideration in the life of any society. This man-land ratio, said 
Keller,” ‘affords a firm, unspeculative, unselected footing for a science 
of society. It is a matter of observation and of recorded experience. It is 
also determinative for organic life in general.” 

Although the above brief statement incurs the risk of oversimplifica- 
tion, it should nevertheless be clear that Keller’s approach to sociology 


6 Societal Evolution, p. 3. 
7 The Science of Society, I, 4. 
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was rooted in biological realities and actual human experience, including 
men’s reactions on experience, in the attempt to adjust to what he called 
“the hard facts of life.” He was what Roger Nett® would term a loose 
system builder, sacrificing methodological rigor for the sake of generali- 
zation, but treating of matters of great significance. In fact, although 
Keller was not interested in systems as such, he nevertheless created a 
set of consistent and internally compatible principles concerning human 
group behavior. His approach was essentially genetic and historical, and 
he gave a broad view of human adjustment which covered an immense 
range of time and space in a comparative manner and provided great 
perspective. He surveyed the literature on a great number and variety of 
societies, searching for uniformities and constants. He drew most heavily 
on ethnographic sources, thus stressing the primitive rather than the 
modern, because he felt that here he would find more cultural materials, 
in simpler terms, and freer from bias. In his attempt to take in the 
whole range of human experience, he was nevertheless not an evolutionist 
in the “stage’’ or unilinear sense of some anthropologists, but developed 
a general theory of social and cultural change based upon the principle 
of adaptation to ever-changing life-conditions, His work in general 
would fall within what Lundberg® called the second level of scientific 
research—the systematic exploration of broad fields or subjects. This 
not only is of wide and useful application in research but is a necessary 
early step, and Keller provided a broad background from which more 
well-defined but isolated hypotheses could later be drawn and tested. 

In viewing Keller in the setting of his time, it should be noted that he, 
like Sumner, was on the firing line in the early battle for applying the 
scientific method to the study of human society. The dispassionate analy- 
sis, classification, comparison, sequence making, and law derivation in 
the field of human affairs was a novel approach at the turn of the 
century, when the traditional study of mankind consisted in appeal to 
the supernatural, appeal to authority, reliance on intuition, pure logic 
and the like, with no thought of subjecting notions to rigorous verifica- 
tion, and when indeed, at least in certain quarters, it was regarded as 


quite improper to consider men and society as natural phenomena.!® Al- 


though such problems still remain, this is a far more scientifically 
sophisticated age, and to Keller belongs considerable credit in helping to 
bring it about. 


8 “System Building in Sociology—A Methodological Analysis,” Social Forces, 
October 1952, 31:25-30. 

® George Lundberg, Soctal Research, p. 6. 

10 Cf. Stuart Chase, The Proper Study of Mankind, Chap. 1. 
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No summary of Keller’s sociological views can give the full measure 
of the man without reckoning with his personal exposition of them. 
Teaching he regarded as a noble profession, challenging the best of one’s 
ability and to be done faithfully and conscientiously; a human job that 
should rank above the paper job of research and publication. He demon- 
strated that he could do both extremely well, but to his mind teaching 
was the greater of the two. A born teacher with the knack of putting 
ideas, especially abstract ones, into simple but forceful language, Keller 
exerted a tremendous influence on generations of Yale students. In his 
long years at Yale he estimated that he had taught 16,000 of them. 

The distinguishing traits of his teachings as they were impressed on 
his students were: to challenge every notion and idea by reference to cold 
facts; to evaluate any present crises—political, economic, social—in the 
light of a long-range view of human adjustment; to mistrust all pana- 
ceas, exercises in logic, subjective and mystical revelations of ethical 
principles and transcendent philosophies; to’ dig the major premise out 
of every generalization, particularly out of the “noble” ones; to work 
unceasingly, never to compromise for the sake of expediency, and above 
all to discipline oneself. 

Keller began every class with a ten-minute quiz on the assignment 
for the day. Said one undergraduate: “If you’d stretch all the 10-minute 
papers we have written under Mr. Keller end to end, they would reach 
all the way from Pithecanthropus erectus to William Graham Sumner.” 
During his forty-two years of teaching, Keller took only three leaves of 
absence: one for war service during World War I when he was a 
captain in the Morale Division of the Army Intelligence Service, one to 
complete The Science of Society, the other to write Man’s Rough Road, 
a popular version of his magnum opus. 





SOME PROBLEMS OF RESEARCH IN 
THE FIELD OF AGING 


LEONARD Z. BREEN 
University of Chicago 


At the 1956 meeting of the American Sociological Society, a panel of 
six persons then carrying on research in the field of aging discussed re- 
search methods used in that field. While each of these persons cited 
interesting anecdotes concerning difficulties encountered in their specific 
research projects, the most interesting conclusion to be drawn from this 
discussion was that problems of research are encountered wherever re- 
search is carried on. Problems beset all researchers, whether working in 
the field of biochemistry, medicine, or sociology. Human beings, of what- 
ever age, are obtuse creatures—they resist the relatively easy manipula- 
tions possible with laboratory animals. The very context of a study 
changes the environment sufficiently so that it is often difficult to measure 
the effect of the study situation itself upon that which we are studying. 
For instance, to what extent does asking a person for whom he intends 
to vote increase the probability of his voting at all? How does the 
difference in age between respondent and interviewer affect the nature of 
the response? These are the general questions; a discussion of research 
problems in any given area must be tempered by asking the more specific 
question: Are the problems truly unique to the content area being 
examined ? 

This writer, in his own limited experience, has encountered certain 
problems which appear to be unique to the field of aging to a very large 
extent. It is these which will be discussed here. Obviously, all other 
comments concerning research problems in general are as appropriate 
here as in other fields. We will seek here to specify the problems intrinsic 
to the field of aging. 

Research in aging is presently going through the same difficult stage 
of growth which earlier characterized the development in other fields. 
Our objectivity as researchers has been somewhat clouded by the emo- 


tionality related to the problems of aging. Just as studies of alcoholism, 


gambling, family organization, and similar areas had first to contend 
with emotionally toned social judgments limiting areas and avenues of 
research, so now must this field. Our society has come into conflict 
through a socially derived desire to comply with the Fourth Com- 
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mandment on the one hand and the realities of urban living on the 
other. As a result, researchers are faced with the communication of re- 
search results to a society only now becoming prepared to listen or to 
respond. Indeed, such research must often wait upon those propitious 
times and situations making possible the investigation. 


The most important research problem is one which has an impact 
upon all the others. This difficulty is one about which researchers are 
differentially aware, and which by the absence of its recognition coerces 
the results of many investigations. In research projects studying portions 


of human populations, it is necessary first to define the universe from 
which we propose to draw a sample. When we study older persons, we 
ordinarily do this by specifying the chronological ages or age groups 
from which our sample will be drawn, and so we begin our study of 
aging with persons of known chronological age. Data are collected and 
an analysis prepared with age the independent variable. We then find 
certain attributes of this sample and speak of them as age related. When 
we stratify by years and ascribe findings to age, are we necessarily con- 
sistent? Since the findings are tested in terms of their relationship to 
known chronological ages, are they therefore measures of aging, or are 
they perhaps both dependent variables related to an as yet unknown 
independent variable? Certainly, aging is related to the number of years 
lived, but is the relationship causative, or are these at least in part simply 
varying in the same direction? 

Researchers do not now know what is the nature of aging. This is 
true for the several fields now carrying on the greatest amount of re- 
search activity—medicine, psychology, and sociology. Since there are 
varying definitions of what constitutes age, we cannot effectively com- 
municate across discipline lines, nor can we easily agree upon what is 
researchable. To illustrate the problem, we need only think of the likely 
different conceptions and measures of aging which are held by reseachers 
of varying disciplines :! biological involution, cumulative trauma, social 
rejection and isolation, orderly process of growth, senility syndromes, 
brain function impairment, personal development, skin elasticity, manual 
dexterity, etc. Each of the many researchers, upon concluding his work, 
may find general support for his views in the reports of others. Yet, if 


1 See, for instance, A. I. Lansing, editor, “What Is Aging?” Journal of 
Gerontology, 7: 452-63. This is a report of a panel discussion held at the Second 
International Congress and Fourth Annual Scientific Meeting of the Geron- 
tological Society, Inc. The discussants, representing a variety of approaches to 
and definitions of aging were A. I. Lansing, V. Korenchevsky, A, V. Albertini, 
J. Jensen, N. W. Shock, H. S. Simms, and E. V. Cowdry. 
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they each define their problems, using different conceptions of the nature 
of aging, is it likely that their data can be related to each other, even 
though they may all be studying persons of the same chronological age 
group? The need for consistency is clear. In deriving researchable 
hypotheses, we state the tentative generalizations which are then subject 
to test. To employ our tests using varying sets of definitions and tools 
will leave us not knowing whether similar or differing results are 
significant. Indeed, since the hypotheses are themselves stated in differing 
terms, the same tests are not appropriate for all hypotheses. None of us 
now know and therefore cannot demonstrate the essential nature of the 
aging process. We need to ask: Is age a measuring device, a ruler, or is 
it a basic part of life, itself subject to measurement? Are we measuring 
yardsticks with tape measures or life with life measures ? 

Korenchevsky? notes that we really know nothing about “normal 
physiological senescence” or of the “normal span of life.’”’ Not only do 
we know almost nothing about age, but we cannot clearly state what is 
the possible human life span. Added to these difficulties is that of trying 
to estimate “normal” senescence, a relative evaluation, when we do not 
know to what it is supposed to be relative! 

To take another tack, let us examine the nature of the chronological 
age span which we study when we carry on research in aging. Most 
persons studying the phenomenon of aging select persons in the chrono- 
logical age period “65 years of age and older.” This is the most common- 
ly accepted definition of old age. It is, however, a group of persons of a 
given age group being studied, rather than the supposed process of aging. 
Many papers representative of research in different disciplines are pub- 
lished employing this definition; this is varied occasionally by starting 
with 55-year-old persons so as to examine the “preretirement” group. 
It must be obvious to all that an open-ended age period, such as this, 
differs at least as the limits differ. Since we recognize and emphasize the 
need for research built upon research and for hypotheses flowing from 
earlier findings, it is appropriate to ask if we are studying the same 
thing when we carry on research at different points in time even when 
we employ the same age group. Let us for the moment set aside the 
otherwise basic questions of social changes, differing economic levels, and 
other such difficulties. More persons are surviving not only to the 65th 
year, but beyond it; more persons are living ever longer. What may have 
been an ample annuity or pension program in 1925 on a group basis is no 


_ 2 V. Korenchevsky, M.D., “The Problems of Aging,” The Social and 
Biological Challenge of Our Aging Population (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1950), pp. 7-24. 
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longer so, in part because the expectation of life after 65 has been in- 
creasing, although slowly. Even more important, as the proportion of 
older persons in our society increases, and as these persons become further 
socially separated from the rest of society and recognize themselves as 
being subject to collective and categorical treatment, it will become in- 
creasingly likely that they may constitute a special recognizable societal 
force. To the extent that these several expectations are justified, we will 
need to redefine our conception of “old” and the “older group.” 

Most researchers in the field of aging recognize the need for longi- 
tudinal studies of persons so as better to describe and understand the 
process of aging. There are today being carried on several longitudinal 
studies* which are necessary if we are to study the nature of the process 
of aging, which is itself basically a longitudinal measure of change. In 
such studies a selected group of persons is seen over varying intervals of 
time for varying numbers of visits. It is quite likely that we are not yet 
prepared, at our present level of sophistication, to carry on such longi- 
tudinal studies. For how long a period of time ought a person or a group 
of persons be studied so as to detect the direction, degree, and significance 
of changes? Even if we suggest that the study period should be a life- 
time, we are faced with further perplexities: What should be the interval 
of time between visits? Should the intervals be those of calendar time, 
age categories, life stages—or what? If they are to be frequent enough 
to detect small changes, they must not be so frequent as to obstruct 
changes. What would be the effect of such research upon the very 
process we propose to study? Should we use new techniques developed 
for research over the course of time? If so, how can we relate the recent 
and differently measured and evaluated data from the earlier? How shall 
we train the necessary additional personnel at different times and in 
different disciplines to the same sensitivity and interests? Finally, how 
should we design the sample which we propose to study and how ought 
we take account of the problem of sample attrition in longitudinal 
studies ? 

Studies of older persons are all too frequently devised to maximize the 
use of available persons and data. As a result, researchers study persons 
in homes for the aged, hospitals, or on pension lists. The retired, the 
rejected, the isolated, and the sick are most likely to be the subjects of 
aging research. Our generalizations about older persons are then made 


8 For instance, the studies at Sunnybrook Hospital (Toronto), The Cornell 
Study of Occupational Retirement, the Moosehaven program of continuing re- 
search, and the Research Program of the Baltimore City Hospitals—to name 
only a few. 
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upon the basis of a sample not necessarily reflective of the older part of 


our population. Physicians, psychologists, and sociologists are more often 


interested in the pathological, the bizarre, than in the healthy, self- 
directing persons. Perhaps this is a concomitant of the educational process 
and the attempt on the part of earlier teachers to instill in their students 
the motivation to do research. Whatever its source, the results are the 
same—we know relatively little about the average, healthy older person. 

Let us only briefly suggest a last problem which, while not specific to 
aging, is related to the points made above. We recognize that, since 
aging research represents many interrelated problems, the approach to it 
must be interdisciplinary. Interdisciplinary research, however, is all too 
often codisciplinary; in working alongside other persons, we are fre- 
quently lulled into the belief that we are working with them. True 
interdisciplinary research would involve a cross-fertilization and sharing 
of points of view, methods, and accumulated knowledge, rather than the 
cooperative sharing of data making only for additive results. Is real 
interdisciplinary research possible, and, if so, is it limited to certain 
disciplines and directions ? 

The point bears reiterating: the problems of research in the field of 
aging are not peculiar to this field alone. Rather, many of the problems 
are those of research in general; the continuing refinement of research 
methods will ultimately deal with these. The above is not a criticism of 
currently reported research, nor is it a critical review of ongoing re- 
search. It is a statement of some conceptual problems of research in a 
given researchable area—that of aging. 
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If a gross paraphrase of Mark Twain's quip about the weather may 
be permitted, it is a fair remark that while almost everyone talks apho- 
risms, no one does anything about them. Consequently, we know little 
about their usage and significance throughout human history.’ But there 
is abundant evidence that all peoples, from the earliest times to the pres- 
ent, have made extensive use of the type of expression defined in most 
dictionaries as the “brief, sententious statement . . . loosely, a proverb; 
maxim; precept.”” The various encyclopedias of slang, clichés, and popu- 
lar expressions usually establish the time-and-place origins of aphorisms 
and, in a rough way, the era of their greatest popularity. But beyond 
this we know little about them. 

The encyclopedias, however, are useful in demonstrating that the 
aphorisms of one age or culture are not the aphorisms of another. Thus 
we rarely, or never, hear a number of expressions that were occasionally 
used in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, such as, for example, 
“One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” Conversely, it is 
doubtful that the remark attributed to Mr. Leo Durocher, “Nice guys 
finish last,” would have been as widely quoted in the eighteenth century 
as it has been in the twentieth. It may be hypothesized that, in general, 
aphorisms become and remain current only so long as they are seen to 
incorporate a substantial element of the contemporary truth, wisdom, or 
reality. Although the evidence is inconclusive, it is probable that in a 

























*The research upon which this article is based was undertaken, 1954-55, at 
the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, California. 
The writers are grateful for valuable comments and suggestions that were con- 
tributed by 1954-55 Center Fellows. 

1 There are, of course, a number of studies which suggest, inter alia, that 
certain aphorisms serve to transmit cultural values or attitudes toward certain 
types of behavior. Thus the late Edwin H. Sutherland argued that such phrases 
as “business is business,” “we are not in business for our health,” and “no busi- 
ness was ever built on the beatitudes” served to “assist the neophyte in business 
to accept the illegal practices and provide rationalizations for them.” White 
Collar Crime (New York, 1949), p. 240. 
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prudential age aphoristic statements in common use tend to emphasize 


the values of prudence, caution, and safety; and in a heroic age the 
virtues of courage, risk, and perseverance. But can we go much further 
than this? For example, can the “spirit of an age” be read in its apho- 
risms? Is an aphorism essentially a statement of a widely shared value, 
attitude, or expectation? Do aphorisms function as a measure of cultural 
values? 

The present study originated in an attempt to determine the dif- 
ferences between certain groups in the population with reference to 
their usage of and agreement with aphorisms. The aphorisms employed 
in the study were those which stated a distinct attitude, or which af- 
firmed or denied a distinct value. It was assumed that the degree of 
usage of and agreement with aphorisms would indicate, in a general 
way, the values held by members of a group. It was anticipated that 
there would be significant differences between usage and agreement 
within each group, and it was further expected that usage and agree- 
ment would differ from group to group. 

Due to methodological and sampling difficulties, no claim can be put 
forward that the study in its present form is conclusive. On the contrary, 
it is to be regarded as exploratory, and hence the interpretations and 
conclusions stated are intended to be suggestive. 

The four groups tested consisted of university students (N=89), 
members of a women’s service organization (N62), members of a 
men’s service club (N = 40), and members of a trade union (N = 15). 
Two test forms were administered. Form A listed eighty-one aphorisms 
which the writers or their associates had heard or used on various oc- 
casions, and was given to the students and trade unionists. The length 
of time required to fill out Form A necessitated the preparation of Form 
B, a shorter form which listed thirty-four aphorisms, and the latter form 
was administered to the members of the women’s and men’s service or- 
ganizations. Both forms requested the following biographical informa- 
tion: age, sex, occupation, education, religion, and degree of religious 
participation. 

Respondents were asked to indicate for each aphorism the frequency 
with which they heard others use the aphorism, the frequency with which 
they used it themselves, and the extent of their agreement or disagree- 
ment with the attitude or value expressed. The possible responses for 
frequencies of usage by others and self-usage consisted of “frequently,” 
“occasionally,” “rarely,” and “never.” Scale values of 1 to 4 were as- 


’ 


2 Copies of both forms are available on request to the senior author. 
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signed to the four response categories, with 4 representing frequent 
usage. The range of agreement choices comprised “strongly agree,” 
“agree,” “uncertain,” “disagree,” and “strongly disagree.” For this scale 
weights of 1 to 5 were used, with 5 indicating strong agreement. 

The analysis of results showed that for all four groups there were 
significant correlations between items which ranked high on rated usage 
by others and items which ranked high on self-usage. There was, in fact, 
a much closer relationship between the two usage rankings than there 
was between either usage ranking and agreement. Self-usage and agree- 
ment, however, were more closely related than usage by others and 
agreement. 

Means scores for the aphorisms indicate that the respondents feel 
they hear others use aphorisms more often than they use aphorisms them- 
selves. Others “occasionally” use aphorisms, whereas the respondents 
themselves use aphorisms only “rarely.” As regards agreement with 
aphorisms, the students and trade unionists are more ir agreement with 
the attitudes and values expressed in aphorisms than are the service-club 
women and men. But for all groups agreement with aphorisms is at the 
“uncertain” level. 

There were no significant correlations between (1) age, sex, or reli- 
gion and (2) usage of and agreement with aphorisms. There were, how- 
ever, significant correlations between (1) education and occupation and 
(2) aphorism usage and agreement. Although the trade union sample 
was too small for reliable results, the scores indicate that the trade 
unionists, as the least educated and only working class group in the 
sample, use and hear aphorisms more often, and agree with them more, 
than do the students or the service-club women and men. 

There are rather interesting differences between the groups with re- 
spect to the usage of and agreement with particular aphorisms. The 
trade unionists say and agree that “A woman’s place is in the home” 
and that “A man’s home is his castle.” The other aphorisms especially 
favored by trade unionists reflect work-a-day attitudes and values. They 
are essentially short formulas for success, couched in the style of Poor 
Richard's Almanac and Horatio Alger. There can be little doubt that 
they are heard more and used more by the trade unionists because they 
suit the ideological and environmental situation in which the trade 
unionists find themselves. 

For all four groups it would appear that the values expressed in the 
more “tender-minded” or idealist type of aphorism elicit wide agree- 
ment but are not often articulated, although ready-made expressions 
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and phrasings are at hand. The lesser use of “tender-minded” aphorisms 
may be partly explained by the fact that, in many social situations, they 
would carry the ring of sententiousness, sentimentality, and even in- 
nocence, and hence subject the user to the sarcasm and ridicule of his 
fellows. But it is also possible that such aphorisms, despite the apparent 
agreement with the values they express, are used less because they are 
of limited application to the attitudes and viewpoints of everyday life. 
It is possible, in other words, that as value statements they evoke a 
certain traditional loyalty or adherence which, however, is not ‘‘acted 
out” in concrete behavioral experiences. Thus the character and intensi- 


ty of aphorism usage may be more significant as a measure of cultural 


attitudes and values than the character and intensity of aphorism 
agreement. 

It is to be noted, in addition, that many of the usage aphorisms are of 
the prudential type in that they tend to stress the values of prudence, 
caution, and safety. The service-club women and men are, on the 
whole, more prudential than the students and trade unionists, but all 
four groups make extensive use of prudential aphorisms. Aphorisms of 
the heroic type, i.e., those stressing courage, risk, and perseverance, tend 
to be supported more by agreement than by usage. 

Nevertheless, it is important to observe that most of the usage and 
agreement aphorisms, whether characterized as heroic or prudential, 
“tender-minded” or “tough-minded,”’ do not deviate very much from 
value statements consistent with the Judaic-Christian capitalist demo- 
cratic ethos. Although the aphorisms used by the women and men are 
more “tough-minded” than the usage aphorisms of the students and 
trade unionists, the aphorisms extensively heard and used by all four 
groups are not exceptionally hard-boiled or cynical in tone. The “Don’t 
give a sucker an even break” type of aphorism was ranked low on both 
usage and agreement. The least favored aphorisms by usage and agree- 
ment also included “Frailty, thy name is woman,” “To the victor be- 
long the spoils,” “An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” and 
“Every man has his price.”” The extreme “tough-minded” aphorisms, in 
other words, are neither used nor agreed with to any considerable 
extent. 

But any final determination of the extent to which aphorism usage 
and agreement functions as a measure of cultural values must be left 
to further research. Without claiming too much for the present inquiry, 
it is, perhaps, a justifiable conclusion from it that investigation of apho- 
risms is of some importance in the continuing study of cultural values. 





SOME USES OF LITERATURE IN 
TEACHING SOCIOLOGY 


AUSTIN L. PORTERFIELD 
Texas Christian University 


This study has two main objectives: (1) it explores the uses that can 
be made of fiction and the drama in teaching courses in sociology, with 
emphasis on the sociology of personality, family, and community; and 
(2) it examines the relationship of literary soctalesituations to socio- 
dramatic techniques which are coming into vogue as a method of 
research and teaching. It begins with the assumption that writers of 
drama, fiction, and poetry are people; that they appeal to people in that 
degree in which they manifest deep insight into the longings, tensions, 
futilities, envies, anxieties, resentments, faiths, hopes, and loves which 
make up the common stuff of human life; and that the degree and 
nature of the response of the reader to the writer are determined by the 
extent to which the literary material gears most directly into the reader’s 
life. Upon the validity of this assumption rests the case for the validity 


of this inquiry. 
I. SOME USES OF LITERATURE IN TEACHING 


The experience of the writer leads him to believe that fiction and the 
drama (or poetry) can be used by the teacher of classes in sociology, on 
either the college or the high school level, in three ways: (1) to ex- 
emplify important concepts; (2) to enliven the materials—to break 
down scholastic departmental barriers so that the student can see how 
both the social sciences and the humanities may be employed together 
in enjoyable learning; and (3) to locate kinships between the student’s 
individual needs, situations, problems, tensions and those of persons in 
given pieces of fiction or plays. 

1. The Jllumination of Concepts. There is no knowing, learning, 
or teaching without concepts. For concepts are the mental blueprints of 
forms, behaviors, and processes; and nouns and verbs are the signs of 
them. “I love you” is a sentiment oftener expressed than Jean Paul 
Sartre’s “Hell is other people.”! But its meanings are myriad and in 
need of interpretation. Not to conceptualize love, however, is not to 
interpret it at all.? 


1 A viewpoint expressed in No Exit. 
2 Nelson Foote, “Love,” Psychiatry, 16: 245-51. 
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If, for example, we say that the family is a unit of interacting per- 
sonalities, each one of whom has a history, individual purposes, and 


group purposes, we have used symbols which relate to blueprints of 


forms in action; and if we go further to say that the interaction which 
goes on between persons in contact involves behavior that is circular in 
nature and emotions that are cumulative in effect; and that the process 
of interaction tends to intensify in the direction of cooperation or con- 
flict, depending upon the way in which it started out, we are referring 
to social processes in terms of abstractions which are hard to do without, 
but at the same time gain meaning with interesting and concrete il- 
lumination. Or if we are trying to make the point that persons are only 
parts of social situations which evolve out of given types of social 
worlds; that the history which each of us brings to marriage is of a 
person so constructed, we can certainly present case studies and “own 
stories” as concrete materials—yes! But we can make use of a world 
of literary materials to dramatize processes and relations. 

To choose another example, an outstanding concept in interpersonal 
relations is that of empathy, or dramatic insight, which makes true com- 
munication possible. 

Cottrell believes that social psychologists have neglected to explore, 
as they should, this field of empathic responses. The Family Study 
Center at Chicago is making real progress in such explorations—ex- 
plorations which social psychologists have heretofore neglected,? but 
men of literature have not. It is my view that teachers of sociology in 
general and of marriage and family living in particular need to keep 
abreast of all these developments; that researcher and teacher alike can 
find help from fiction, drama, and poetry in their own development of 
the concept of empathic processes, and can thus better communicate to 
the student what is, after all, the very essence of cofmmunication. 

Walt Whitman’s Song of Myself turns out to be a song of every- 
body else in every kind of situation. Lillian Smith’s Killers of the 
Dream exemplifies the social basis of perception in interpersonal and 
intergroupal relations. And Luigi Pirandello wrote a major work in 
empathic processes (in his One, None, and A Hundred Thousand) as 
much as thirty years ago (1926). Among many, such authors as Stephen 
Vincent Benét, James Branch Cabell, Warwick Deeping, Feodor Dos- 


3 Cooley, Mead, and Faris made more progress in the study of empathic 
processes than Cottrell gave them credit for in his Presidential Address on 
“Some Neglected Problems in Social Psychology,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 15: 705-12. 
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toevski, T. S. Eliot, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, William Faulkner, 
Ernest Hemingway, Henrik Ibsen, Thomas Mann, John Phillips Mar- 
quand, Eugene O'Neill, and John Steinbeck are empathic writers, who 
have contributions to make to both the teacher and the student in 
empathic capacity. Their use also serves to break down scholastic depart- 
mental barriers between the social sciences and the humanities in such 
a way as to facilitate learning and, as the second value named above, 
to make the process more enjoyable. 

2. Crossing Departmental Barriers and Enlivening Materials. The 
ease with which these objectives may be accomplished grows out of the 
fact that literature, in the main, cuts slices of life from many kinds 
of patterns of raw experience. It portrays the way in which the writer 
perceives, imagines, feels about, and reacts to specific situations and 
relations as he experiences them, and affects the reader only in so far as 
it strikes a kindred note in the latter’s experience of similar relations 
and meanings. The likelihood is very great that the reader does not 
command the means of expressing what he feels, of symbolizing the 
situations and clothing them with meaning to the same extent as, or 
with the clarity of, the writer; and for the reason that he is not able to 
present the picture to himself as clearly as the writer does, he gladly ac- 
cepts the literary symbols presented by the latter. 

Unlike the literary man, the sociologist or the psychologist does not 
directly implicate the raw data of human experience in communicating 
scientific principles, but presents concepts and laws by which the data 
of experience are organized. His symbols consist of concepts as organiz- 
ing ideas rather than in literary modes of expression. The scientist must 
ring a concept bell to get the desired response. The literary man rings 
a “Bell for Adano” to portray a concrete situation. What synchronizes 
or disorganizes the life of a given community is the stock in trade of 
Hersey, as he deals in crises. But he does no professional worrying about 
such concepts as Crisis, social time, social organization or disorganization, 
disaster, or the sequence pattern of social change. The student in litera- 
ture would be helped if he knew these formal concepts, and the stu- 
dent in the social sciences could understand the concepts more clearly 
if he knew the literary expression of them. 

How the materials may be enlivened may further be seen in such 
stories as Susan Glaspell’s “The Government Goat.”* In this story 
Miss Glaspell makes no references to the concept of roles, of expecta- 


4 Josephine Strode’s Anthology on Social Insight Through Short Stories 
contains this and other stories as very helpful sources for the interested reader. 
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tions, or of the fundamental wishes including respect or recognition. She 
simply tells a simple story about a husband and father on the waterfront 
who did not get lost at sea. ‘Therefore, his family was not left fatherless. 
But the head of the family next door did get lost at sea. His family 
was left fatherless. Public sympathy for the widow’s family brought 
them gifts which the other man could not possibly obtain for his family: 
beautiful mourning clothes, a fireless cooker, and, wonder of wonders, 
a government goat to furnish milk and amusement. 

The father, who did not get drowned, as he watched his family ad- 
mire the gifts presented to the mourners next door, concluded that he 
was poor compensation to his own family for what they did not get 
a government goat, a fireless cooker, and beautiful clothes to mourn in. 
They had to be contented only with a father who could provide them 
none of these things! It was only because he could not commit suicide 
in the presence of the goat, which he despised, that he spared his own life 
and, incidentally, became a hero to both families by saving the goat 
from the incoming tide. 

That Miss Glaspell made no reference to the concepts named above 
may be a literary imperative. That the social psychologist does employ 
such ideas in his analysis of human experience is a scientific necessity. 
The literary approach, however, thus becomes a valuable accessory in 
an understanding of the latter and vice versa. 

John Phillips Marquand consciously ties the two approaches together. 
In the analysis of community life, readers of Warner and Lunt’s an- 
thropological studies of Newburyport may feel that Marquand’s Point 
of No Return provides us with insights into the way the inhabitants of 
the city experience the social sieve, which opens up and shuts out points 
of contact in an intricate web of interpersonal and intergroupal relation- 
ships, that are not to be found in the more formal treatment of the 
anthropologist. Though we may assume the utmost need for scientific 
appraisals of social processes, relations, and structures by the anthropol- 
ogist, psychologist, and sociologist which meet the tests of sound sci- 


entific procedure, there are still contributions that literary analysis can 


make to the sum of social knowledge. 

3. Literature Linked with the Student’s Needs. The values of liter- 
ary materials are not, however, to be found in a mere indiscriminate 
broadside to be made lecturewise, without reference to the needs of 
individual students. Such materials may be made applicable to the needs 
of individual students in two ways: (1) through an annotated bibli- 
ography, so that the student with a specific set of problems may choose, 
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it may be, Somerset Maugham’s Of Human Bondage, Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher’s Her Son’s Wife, or a short story such as E. B. White’s 
The Door; (2) through combining marriage prediction scales, or sched- 
ules for measuring the degree of marital happiness, with references to 
important literary source materials in such a way that the latter are 
geared into the former step by step throughout the schedules. Once the 
student has become concerned about the significance of his response at 
any given point on a prediction scale, he may be motivated to examine 
the problem further in literary sources. He may gain more insight from 
such sources, or to these sources he may make such responses in his 
written reports as will prove helpful in teacher-student counseling. 


Il. THE RELATION OF LITERARY SOCIAL SITUATIONS TO 
SOCIODRAMATIC TECHNIQUES 


Lowell Carr has defined a situation as “a focalized pattern of social 
relationships regarded as a source of actual or potential experience. 
Something always comes out of a situation—not necessarily something 
exciting or dramatic, but something. We must distinguish, therefore, 
between the routine situation that most of us encounter most of the 
time, and the tension-charged, uncertain situation, the multiple-possibil- 


ity situation. It is the multiple-possibility situation that is the stock in 


trade of the drama.” ® 

It is also the stock in trade of the sociodrama as a technique for the 
development of interpersonal competence. It is implied in every item 
listed by Earl Lomon Koos in his suggestions for “Sociodrama” in his 
text on marriage. In such a skit, persons may portray their different rea- 
sons for marrying, show a definite lack of qualifications to be married, 
indicate how a short acquaintance may make mutual understanding 
more difficult or they may show what it means to agree or not to agree 
on roles in marriage, or on attitudes toward living with in-laws, making 
budgets, dealing with children, religious differences, preferences for 
play, career interests, friends, manners, and so on. But if these skits are 
prepared in advance, as Koos suggests, or are played out spontaneously, 
as Nelson Foote might insist, in either instance the members of the 
group would ordinarily be limited by the fact that each “looks at his 
social world through a set of colored spectacles”; may be so submerged 
in his own background as to be incapable of objectivity—cannot imagine 
that there is any other way in which to view the situation; and may re- 


5 Situational Analysis (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948), Chap. 1. 
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act with complete lack of insight into the sources of one’s own motiva- 
tions. At least, these factors are often at work in real life; and it may be 
assumed that these same factors are reflected in role playing in the 
sociodrama. 

The writers of fiction and the drama have covered every type of 
situation that almost anyone might suggest, as evidenced in more than 
1,750 novels, dramas, and short stories which the writer has geared into 
the major concepts of sociology and psychology. Such a list, improved 
upon, may contribute greatly to the development of sociodramatic tech- 
niques in two ways:-(1) by suggesting many situations which may be 
tried out in the process of role taking and (2) by showing the student 
how many possible perspectives there are in which to view various roles 

the light of differentiated cultural backgrounds, together with the 
varied consequences growing out of responses in differentiated situations. 
A group might exercise its imagination by taking up a story at the same 
spot where it parts company with an author, and finishing the story out 
in its own way. It could then ask more objectively what factors account 


for the difference. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


In this inquiry we have (1) explored the uses that can be made of 
various forms of literature in teaching courses in sociology, with em- 
phasis on the fields of personality, family, and community, and (2) we 
have examined the relationship of literary social situations to socio- 
dramatic techniques. Our conclusions are not set forth as final but only 
tentative. The writer hopes for two things: (1) that his forthcoming 
work on the importance of literary analysis in social understanding will 
further validate present conclusions and (2) that other students will be 


prompted to undertake significant research in this field. 





THE MEANING OF MILITARY SOCIOLOGY 


CHARLES E. HUTCHINSON 
Behavioral Science Division, 
lir Force Office of Scientific Research 
Washington, D.C. 


There is less justification for the designation of an area of sociologi- 
cal research and teaching interest as military sociology than there is for 
the creation of specialty such as industrial sociology. The reason for this 
is the fact that military sociology is an almost complete cross section of 
sociology and social psychology. The only distinctive aspect of military 
sociology is its application to military populations, its support by mili- 
tary organizations, and its use in solving military problems. 

Military sociology is not closely related to the sociology of war. The 
latter has a relatively long history as a field of investigation involving 
efforts to analyze conflict and war as social processes and to account for 
war as a phenomenon in human behavior. Sociologists of war have 
advanced some far-reaching assumptions, of which the following may be 
suggestive: (1) War is rooted in human instincts and cannot be eradi- 
cated because of the immutability of human nature; (2) war is a 
process related to certain stages in the development of civilization, and 
with an increase of enlightenment satisfactory substitutes can be devel- 
oped; (3) war is nonfunctional behavior, since it creates social dis- 
organization and demoralization for all participants; (4) war is a solidi- 
fier of political societies; and (5) war serves as a stimulant to creativity 
and inventions which find their uses in peace and productivity as well as 
in war and destruction. Fortunately, it is not necessary for the military 
sociologist to resolve these different points of view, although he is likely 
to have given them some consideration in weighing his own personal 
and professional values in getting involved in the field of military 
sociology. 

The distinctive ideological trait of the military sociologist is com- 
mitment to the proposition that the application of sociological knowledge 
and research methods will increase the military effectiveness of the 
organizations for which he works.' Willingness to contribute to the 


1 In addition to the sociologists engaged in the improvement of military 
effectiveness, there are some social scientists engaged in the analysis of U.S. 
military institutions as a significant aspect of American culture. This latter 
group is relatively small because sociologists who do not work directly with the 
military departments in a supporting role are likely to avoid interaction with 
the military because it functions as a fairly closed system with effective insulation 
from the civilian investigators. 
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effectiveness of military operations and to the achievement of the 


military objectives of the United States is informative of the attitudes 


of military sociologists on the essentiality of military preparedness and 


on the potentiality of sociological investigation for making a positive 


contribution. 
Content of Military Sociology. The following are some research areas 


in which sociologists have made significant contributions, and they are 


therefore designated as fields of military sociology : 


A. Human Organization 


i. 


6. 


Troop attitude research served to identify the factors con- 
tributing to high and low morale, job satisfaction, and needs 
and interests of military personnel. 

Studies of the interaction between military camps and _ bases 
and adjacent civilian communities have been directed toward 
the development of mutually supporting attitudes and activ- 
ities. 

Investigations of the interaction of U.S. troops with indigenous 
populations in overseas environments have attempted to antic- 
ipate areas of potential tension and identify methods for 
countering them. 

Large-scale military organizations are recognized as an area 
where the approach and techniques of industrial sociology 
might lead to significant advances if tried. 

Small group research involving squads, teams, crews, and other 
functional military organizations has provided guidance in 
regard to the composition, style of leadership, training, criteria 
of performance, and motivation of small military units. In 
addition, more basic studies in these areas are being supported. 
Military performance in stressful and unusual environments 
has been the object of multidisciplinary research. 


B. Military Manpower Needs and Resources 


1. 


Research on military manpower requirements has been directed 
toward development of improved methods for analysis of the 
skill and aptitude needs of the services and the civilian poten- 
tial to satisfy these needs, including research on methods for 
development of an aptitude census. 

Demographic studies of military organizations have been in- 
formative in regard to the composition and stability of military 


units. 
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3. Foreign population and manpower research has attempted to 
develop techniques for use in areas from which reliable demo- 
graphic data are lacking, and for producing estimates of the 
size and composition of the population of some foreign nations 
and subunits.” 

C. Intelligence and Planning Research 

1. Analyses of foreign social systems have been developed to pro- 
vide background for current political intelligence and to pre- 
dict the ways in which a social system will respond to a select- 
ed set of stimuli which may be anticipated or implanted. 
Development of techniques for collection of intelligence data 
regarding the human aspects of foreign social systems through 
interviewing, analytical, and photo-interpretive methods has 
been fostered. 

. Techniques for communicating U.S. objectives to friendly, 
neutral, and hostile populations have been investigated in the 
field called psychological warfare research. 

. Development of critical items of social and political knowledge 
about foreign populations has led to the development of area 
handbooks for military planning and social communication. 

Resources in Military Sociology. The resources for the development 
of military sociology are located in part in military organizations which 
employ sociologists, social psychologists, and anthropologists in adminis- 
trative operational and research units and exist to a much larger extent 
in the contract research programs supported by the military services in 
universities and other research organizations. Courses of instruction in 
military sociology in universities exist in a very few places, as might be 
expected on the basis of the very general scope of military sociology. 

The field of military sociology received its greatest impetus as a re- 
search field during World War II as a consequence of the establish- 
ment of the Troop Attitude Research Program by the U.S. Army. This 
program utilized on a full-time in-service basis many outstandingly 
qualified sociologists and social psychologists in an operation directed 
toward the assessment of morale and motivation. These studies served 
to guide military commanders and policy makers. At the conclusion of 
World War II the substantial methodological contributions of this 
group were reported in the volumes on the American Soldier and in 
other publications and served to justify the continuation of research in 
military sociology. 


2 “Foreign population and manpower research” is frequently included as a 
subsection of the area of research on Intelligence and Planning Research. 
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In-service efforts have been more characteristic of the Air Force than 
of the Army or Navy. The Air Force research mission in military soci- 
ology was assigned to the Air University Command in 1949, and the 
Human Resources Research Institute at Maxwell Air Force Base was 
established to provide the necessary capability. In 1953 the social science 
research program was transferred from the Air University Command 
to the Air Research and Development Command. In the following year 
the social science program of the Institute and the psychometric and 
personnel research program of the Human Resources Research Center 
were integrated to form the Air Force Personnel and Training Research 
Center with headquarters at Lackland Air Force Base, Texas, but with 
sociological programs at Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama, Stead Air 
Force Base, Nevada, and Randolph Air Force Base, Texas. In support- 
ing its in-service research program these agencies have had the resources 
and authorization to contract with universities and other research or- 


ganizations for the performance of research tasks within the field of 


their mission. 

The Office of Naval Research through its Group Psychology Division 
has supported many research tasks, of a basic nature, through contracts 
with universities. This work is administered primarily by the Human 
Relations Branch and to a lesser extent by other branches of the Office 
of Naval Research. 

The Army has supported some social science research through the 
Research Division of the Office of the Surgeon General, but. has sup- 
ported considerably more research of a sociological nature through a few 
primary contracts from the Office of the Chief, Research and Develop- 
ment, Hq. U.S. Army. Primary contracts with a mission in the area of 
social science research were established by the Army with the Human 
Relations Area Files at American University, Washington, D.C., at 
the Human Resources Research Office at George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C., and for specialized studies by the Operations 
Research Office of the Johns Hopkins University, Chevy Chase, Mary- 
land. 

The Air Force has maintained another significant capability for 
social science research through a contract with the RAND Corporation 
of Santa Monica, California, and Washington, D.C. This organization 
has maintained a Social Science Division since its inception; and the 
latter and other divisions including psychology, mathematics, and 
economics, and its Systems Training Project have made important con- 
tributions to the government and to science through the application of 
social science knowledge. 
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The most recent addition to the military organizations supporting 
sociological research took place in 1956 with the establishment of a 
Behavioral Sciences Division in the Air Force Office of Scientific Re- 
search, Washington, D.C. This division has established a program of 
basic and exploratory consract research. ‘The program is characterized 
by an attempt to develop interdisciplinary team research, organize and 
systematize knowledge in rapidly growing and interstitial segments of 
the behavioral sciences, and to support younger scientists with challeng- 
ing ideas. 

Despite this rather lengthy, but incomplete, list of supporting agencies 
in the military services, it should be pointed out that the real potential 
for the accomplishment of research tasks in military sociology exists in 
universities and other research organizations. While the in-service effort 
has been tapering off in recent years and contract support has fluctuated 
toward lower levels, the real capability to meet the needs of the military 
services for sociological research has grown gradually. The prospects 
for training adequate numbers of professional social scientists are not 
very bright because of the inducements being offered to students in 
engineering and the physical sciences; therefore, the possibility that a 
stable program of contract research in the behavioral sciences sponsored 


by the military services would provide a small increase in the number 
of graduate students trained in social science research may be of some 


importance, 

In general, the administrators of military research programs have had 
available a clearly defined set of criteria for distinguishing basic re- 
search from the application of existing scientific knowledge to military 
problems. This terminology has been borrowed from the physical 
sciences and from the engineering aspects of research and development. 
However, since this terminology leans heavily on hardware analogies, 
it is not included in this discussion. | am prompted to observe that social 
scientists engaged in work for the military services through university 
contracts have a tendency to give greater attention to the solution of 
pressing military problems than they do to the development of improved 
methodologies and generalizable knowledge. 

The emphasis of the military services in basic and exploratory re- 
search stems from their belief that social scientists have gone about as 
far as they can in applying present knowledge, and that substantial 
future contributions to the effectiveness of military operations will occur 
only if enough basic research is accomplished to assure a continually 
expanding state-of-the-art and a constantly growing body of knowledge 
about human behavior. 
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The Contribution of Military Sociology. Numerous applications of 
social science methods and knowledge to military problems could be 
cited. An adequate listing of research by title only would be too ex- 
tensive for this paper, and citing specific samples of good work ac- 
complished would be unfair to those whose tasks were not mentioned. 
However, we can point to some situations where social scientists have 
demonstrated that they can meet the needs of military organizations for 
studies and research. The contribution in regard to studies of morale 
factors, group motivation, and satisfaction with and commitment to a 
military career should be mentioned. he investigation of small groups 
and teams and the application of sociometric techniques to squads and 
crews have produced numerous valuable studies. Research studies of 
group interaction at the base and community level have had less impact, 
although sociologists have been consulted on critical problems. Research 
on group influence on individuals has been useful in plotting programs 
of indoctrination for all U.S. military forces in regard to the Code of 
Conduct for Members of the Armed Forces, which established a 
standard of expectation in the event of capture by a hostile power. These 
same studies provided a key to understanding the problems of returned 
prisoners of war. In the area of foreign demography and in the analysis 
of foreign social systems on the basis of limited data, the achievements 
of military sociologists have been outstanding. Contributions by social 
scientists, sponsored by the military services, to basic knowledge have 
been in proportion to the volume of effort and stability of program 
support. 

Unmet Needs for Research in Military Sociology. It is not possible 
to identify needs for basic and exploratory research in military sociology 
because there is no real area of basic research in military sociology that 
can be differentiated from general sociology. However, there are some 
areas of sociological research that appear to have applications to military 
organizations and operations for many years to come. These include 
(1) the development of techniques for the analysis and design of the 
role of the human being in complex man-machine systems; (2) methods 
for the design of large-scale functional organizations and methods for 
the measurement of the efficiency of operations in unique large-scale 


+ 


organizations; (3) methods for discovering the value systems or re- 
sponse set of military recruits in order to improve assignment, and to 
provide for a convergence of the values of military recruits and values 
which are fostered by military leaders and organizations; (4) methods 


for codifying biographical, sociological, and psychological information 
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about individuals which will assist management in assigning personnel 
to tasks for which they are fitted, including methods which will utilize 
available computer and data handling equipment to maximize efficiency 
of personnel operations and improve the level of satisfaction of workers 
through appropriate assignment, promotion, and job specifications; and 
(5) research on decision making, leadership, and style of organization 
to achieve maximum efficiency in organizations utilizing democratically 
indoctrinated youth. 

The Future of Military Sociology. At the outset it was pointed out 
that there was little scientific justification for a field called military 
sociology, and the preceding statements have tended to substantiate this 
view because we have shown that what we call military sociology is 
representative of practically all the areas of interest in sociology and 
social psychology. The practical justification for development of mutual- 
ly supporting programs of social science research by military organiza- 
tions may well remain for the foreseeable future. 

On the basis of some familiarity with the role played by sociologists 
during the last twelve years of work for the military services we would 
like to hazard the observation that sociologists have provided many of 
the hypotheses and working assumptions about human behavior that 
have since become the stock in trade for other social science disciplines, 
including social psychology, psychometry, and clinical psychology. The 
pioneering function of the sociologist is a significant one, and should not 
be lost sight of because the methodologists in other behavioral fields 
appear to be becoming good practicing sociologists with a “difference,” 
the “difference” being that some have a particular facility in the use 
of quantitative methods for validating and generalizing in regard to 
some of the variables identified through sociological research. 














WHAT HISTORY AND SOCIOLOGY 
CAN LEARN FROM EACH OTHER 


SYLVIA L. THRUPP 
University of Chicago 

Twenty-five years ago T. D. Eliot published some proposals for the 
fuller utilization of historical data in sociological induction. “All human 
behavior in groups,’ he wrote, “should furnish the inductive data of 
sociology,” whereas reliance has hitherto been mainly on “contemporary 
social conditions, primitive races, early philosophies, and modern psy- 
chology.”’' This statement is as true today as it was in 1922, and it is 
perhaps the most important single fact to be taken into account in con- 
sidering the present relations between history and sociology. It is not 
the object here to labor Eliot’s point nor even to second with any great 
warmth his plan that sociologists should personally undertake the “socio- 
analysis” of vast masses of historical data. For the time being, the data 
of social psychology and of cultural anthropology are more congenial 
to most of those who enter sociology as a pr¢fession. A more agreeable 
way in which to broaden communication between history and sociology, 
as they are currently organized in the larger American universities, 
would seem to be through common interest in points of method and in 
comparative studies. 

These suggestions are best viewed against a rough background sketch 
of some earlier rapprochements between history and sociology, and their 
outcome. Earlier in this century a number of historians looked to a 
sociological organization of their material for fresh starting points. In 
Europe, in its best-known phase, this movement was restricted to 
economic historians and to the historical sociology that they themselves, 
grappling with the larger problems of change whose explanation lay 
outside the competence of economic theory, created. The work of Max 
Weber, who succeeded at Heidelberg to the chair held by Knies, of the 
school of historical economists, grew out of this context. The impetus 
of the original movement came to this country in the person of Schum- 
peter. Among American historians its influence has been virtually limit- 
ed to the entrepreneurial historians who have worked at the Research 
Center in Entrepreneurial History organized at Harvard by Arthur 


1 Thomas D. Eliot, “The Use of History for Research in Theoretical Soci- 
ology,” The American Journal of Sociology, XXVI1: 628 ff. 
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H. Cole. As may be seen from the Center’s periodical, Explorations in 
Entrepreneurial History, it is a much attenuated influence, for the mem- 
bers of this group concentrate upon the business history and the eco- 
nomic sociology of industrial America and take little note of other 
phases of historical development. On American sociology, on the con- 
trary, the influence of European forms of historical sociology has been 
immense. An incidental misfortune has been the circumstance that it 
has largely come to serve, in the training of social science students, as 
a substitute for history. Since historical research has meanwhile traveled 
far beyond the data on which the European schemes of historical soci- 
ology were originally based, the result has been, not to draw American 
sociologists and historians closer together intellectually, but rather to 
divide them. 

Historical sociology was essentially a German product. French soci- 
ology, taking other forms, has had an independent entry into historical 
thought. Reviewing Maurice Halbwachs’ Les causes du suicide in 1931, 
the historian Marc Bloch wrote of sociology, along with geography, as 
an influence that could potentially bring new life into the discipline of 
history. In both this article and an earlier review of Halbwachs’ Les 
cadres sociaux de la mémoire, Bloch showed profound appreciation of 
the work of Durkheim. His own first monograph, Les rois thaumaturges, 
tracing the history of belief in the healing powers of the French and 
English kings, his chapters in La société féodale on modes of thought 
and feeling and on the collective memory—indeed, all his writings show 
him continually fascinated by the social aspects of mental life. The same 
is true of his colleague Lucien Febvre. These two historians in 1929 
founded the journal now known as the Annales: économies, sociétées, 
civilisations; and, although its chief content was historical, as editors 
they drew constant critical attention to new developments in sociology, 
both theoretical and empirical. Halbwachs, for example, reviewed Amer- 
ican historical work for them and also wrote an article on the study of 


9 


Chicago, entitled “Chicago, expérience ethnique.””® A whole generation 
of French historians has come under the persuasive influence of Bloch 
and Febvre. These younger men do not look to any particular school 
of sociology for concepts or methods; they have simply learned to de- 
lineate social groups with care and clarity and to analyze all observable 


changes in social relationships.4 


2 Annales d'histoire économique et sociale, 111: 590. 

% Thid., 1V: 11-49. 

4 See the French Bibliographical Digest: History, Parts 1 and II. Published 
by the Cultural Division of the French Embassy, New York, 1956. 
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No sketch of the background of current relations between history 
and sociology can omit reference to that powerful personality Henri 
Pirenne, who created a new school of urban historiography. Primarily 
Belgian, it drew an international following. Deriving its primary 
impetus from Marxian sociology, in testing the hypothesis that urban 
culture in the medieval West grew up around the interests of the mer- 
chant classes, it has led to a long series of local studies of institutional 
development, class relationships, and community life. These are at the 
same time historical works and valid contributions to urban sociology. 

As to the study of history in America, one cannot summarily chart 
the many diffuse currents of sociological thought that it harbors. With- 
in American history proper, formal sociology has probably had less 
bearing on the situation than the natural interest in social analysis a- 
roused by study of the rise of a new system of government and a new 
society. A generation ago there was a wave of enthusiasm for organiz- 
ing this analysis along lines to be dictated by contemporary native soci- 
ological thought, but this enthusiasm, as voiced by H. E. Barnes (The 
New History and the Social Sciences), is now somewhat spent. Present- 
day historians are apt to be repelled by the ambiguities of the term 
science and are unmoved by its prestige. 

What, then, do we wish to exchange? Restricting themselves to a 
single culture and to the short time span that they consider relevant to 
contemporary conditions, American sociologists by choice ignore the bulk 
of historical findings. Even within the present their interests are normal- 
ly narrower than those of historians, who in dealing with the con- 
temporary national scene treat foreign affairs, political, legal, and eco- 
nomic issues, as well as the rise and decline of communities, corpora- 
tions, families, ideologies, and the fortunes of ethnic groups. The sharp- 
ening of problems for research in types of phenomena with which soci- 
ologists have special experience, and difficulties that arise in the organi- 
zation of the raw data pertaining to these, would seem to offer the best 
ground for two-way discussion. 

A word of caution is here in order. In formulating problems for re- 
search the sociologist, if only as a matter of convention, is accustomed 
to relate them to general theory. The historian is bound by no such 
custom. Unless there is a practical advantage to be gained by making 
his theoretical premises explicit, he prefers to leave them implicit. Much 
misunderstanding can arise from this difference in conventions, as when 
the editors of a recent Social Science Council Report concluded that 
historians stand in need not only of instruction in theory but of training 
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also in elementary logic.” In reality, when it serves to clarify an argu- 
ment or exposition, a historian will handle new elements of precise 
theory—economic, political, or legal—explicitly enough. He may even, 
to the same end, cast his conclusions in the form of rules or laws that 
appear to govern cultural interchange.* In respect of basic sociological 
theory, however, he normally is reticent. This is not because its con- 
cepts are foreign to him, but because they are familiar enough to be 
taken for granted. It is the mark of the great historians who are held up 
to the student as models that they grasp the society of which they write 
as a whole. In such writing the sense of a systematic sociologist’s defini- 
tions—for example, “Society is best conceived of as a dynamic equi- 
librium in which the various parts are continually interacting in such 
Ways as to maintain or change one another and perhaps the society as 
a whole’’™ is so clear that explicit statement would be redundant. 

In short, the historian offers considerable sales resistance to theoreti- 
cal terminology, the more so as it departs from what he considers plain 
English. If the reasons behind it are not understood, this attitude can 
be very frustrating to discussion. If treated with respect, it can 
be a challenge. Let the sociologist prove to his colleagues, so far as pos: 
sible in plain English, that he is making real advances in the perception, 
not only of broad axiomatic similarities in human experience, but of 
significant differences. The test of the value of his tools will come, not 
through general affirmations, but through comparison of his own special 
studies with historical research on allied matters. 

Next to the perception of problems, on the agenda of discussion, would 
come questions of the observation, selection, and organization of factual 
evidence or data. Does firsthand observation, the overwhelming detail 
of the living scene, give an unqualified advantage, or are there com- 
pensating advantages in the severity of the criticism that the historian 
has to apply to his more limited sources? To him, every personal record 
is a psychological document, the shades of validity in its testimony to be 
checked by other kinds of evidence. Should the interview report, said 
now to be the key tool in the sociologist’s kit, be similarly handled ? Can 
the historian’s techniques of criticism help the sociologist to counteract 
the bias of his interview work, which excludes those important classes 
of people who resent the interviewer’s intrusion? In return, can the 


5 The Soctal Sctences in Histcrical Study (New York: The Social Science 
Research Council, 1954), especially p. 145. 

6 Sir Hamilton Gibb, “The Influence of Islamic Culture on Mediaeval 
Europe,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 38: 82-98 (1955). 

7 Bernard Barber, Social Stratification: 4 Comparative Analysis of Struc- 
ture and Process (New York: Harcourt Brace and Company, 1957), p. 12. 
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sociologist help the historian counteract the bias of his written sources, 
which too often reveal the lowest classes only in their economic relations 
or in their tangles with the law? How far is the sociologist’s fuller 
observation of short-run change colored by his own effect upon the 
situation? Is any community quite the same after an interpersonal rat- 
ing survey? 

Finally, there are certain common interests in the handling of quan- 
titative material. In many branches of history this is of small account; 
but in others—in economic history, in the dependence of sound social 
history on knowledge of population movement, inheritance, and social 
mobility, and sometimes in military history—it is a major concern. In 
periods prior to the nineteenth century the question is seldom one of 
refined statistical manipulation of perfect series, as is the case when 
a sociologist or demographer has access to modern census data, but is 
more often a complex problem of wringing significant hypotheses or ap- 
proximate conclusions from imperfect data in broken series that are not 
strictly comparable. It seems probable that sociologists are often faced 
with similar difficulties, and that discussion of the expediency of adapt- 
ing sampling techniques in such circumstances might well prove worth 
while. 

The forms of discussion suggested here are unlikely to be fruitful 
if they are forced. The invitation to which these remarks are 
a response is perhaps a sign, however, that spontaneous interest in 
widening sociology’s time-horizon is on the increase. T. D. Eliot’s 
proposals of 1922 called for extending it by training seminars in 
historical material. The cumulative demands that technical train- 
ing now makes on the student’s time may often exclude this as a 
practical plan. The cumulative advance of historical research since 
Eliot wrote also raises difficulties unless historians are enlisted to con- 
duct the seminars. We can all go astray in interpreting the literature 
of another discipline. A more challenging atmosphere of discussion 
would be created by bringing together fresh research contributions on 
similar problems as seen from our diverse points of view. A group at 
the University of Chicago is planning to create a new critical forum 
of the kind, in the near future, under some such title as Comparative 
Studies in Society and History. 








THE KINSHIP SYSTEM OF THE VAI PEOPLE 
OF LIBERIA, AFRICA 


CHARLES E. KING AND EDWIN O. FAHNBULLEH 
North Carolina College and University of Michigan 


The Vai People of Liberia have the distinction of being the only 
native Liberian people to have developed a written language. Their 
kinship system in many respects resembles the present-day majority 
American system. It is bilateral in structure; i.e., genetic relatives aré 
equally those of both parents’ relatives. 

The parents of a Vai’s father and mother are equal in relationship 
to him. The terms mada and mama are addressed to the father’s father 
and father’s mother respectively as well as to the mother’s father and 
mother’s mother respectively. These terms are similar to the American 
grandfather and grandmother and the relationship is similar. 

There is no term for aunt in the Vai system. The term of kinship 
designating a mother’s sister or a father’s sister is ba lin, which literally 
means ‘Little Mother,” a surrogate mother. This implies a relationship 
actually closer than that of an aunt in the American system and actually 
a relationship as that of a second mother. The same term, ba lin, or 
“Little Mother” is used in reference to the mother’s brother’s wife. 

Father’s brother and mother’s brother are designated by the term be. 
This is a relationship similar to father. Father’s sister’s husband and 
mother’s sister’s husband are referred to as fa. This is more of a title 
of respect. 

The son and daughter of a Vai’s ba lin, or “Little Mother,” are 
designated as nyomor kaima or nyomor musuma, brother or sister. Since 
eghere is no term for aunt, it follows that there would be no term for 
“cousin.” If one’s mother’s sister has a relationship as that of a mother, 
then the son or daughter of one’s mother’s sister would stand in the 
relationship as that of brother or sister, hence the terms nyomor kaima 
(brother) and nyomor musuma (sister) for what would be cousin in 
the American system. The offspring, male and female, of a Vai’s fa- 
ther’s brother or a mother’s brother is referred to as be lin. This rela- 
tionship is not as close as that of nyomor kaima or nyomor musuma. 
The offspring of one’s brother or sister is also designated as be lin. 

The Vai kinship system appears definitely to be more of the de- 
scriptive than the classificatory type. It is also apparent that kin rela- 
tions have little significance beyond those of grandfather and ‘grand- 
mother (mada and mama), as there are no terms of kinship for rela- 
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tions beyond parents’ parents and parents’ siblings. This is due to the 
fact that a father usually takes his parents to live with him in his house- 
hold, and this situation creates a close relationship. This lack of any 
descriptive terms of kinship beyond the generation above and inclusive 
of parents’ parents only may be indicative that ancestor worship or long 
genealogies were not developed in the Vai culture. 

The Vai kinship system tends to be so designed as always to assure 
the close substantial bonds of the family relationship. The ba lin, or 
“Little Mother,” in the event of the death of her sister, is expected to 
assume the role and status of mother for her deceased sister’s children. 
A man, in the event of the death of his brother, must not only assume 
the role of father (fa) for his deceased brother’s children, but is ex- 
pected to take his deceased brother’s wife as his wife. This is to take 
place within forty days after the brother’s death. This gives rise to some 
polygynous marriages. If a widow is not claimed by a brother of her 
deceased husband within forty days, then she is free to marry some man 
of another family, but the brother of the deceased husband in such case 
may still assume the role of father to the children. 

Both monogamy and polygamy are acceptable forms of marriage 
among the Vai People. In the case of a polygynous family all of the 
siblings are equally kin by virtue of the fact they are all of the same 
father. There is no half-brother or -sister as in America. 

Marriage with a mother’s sister’s son or daughter is met with dis- 
approval. The same is true for a father’s sister’s son or daughter. How- 
ever, marriage is permissible within the family with an offspring of 
mother’s sister’s son or daughter and the same for the offspring of fa- 
ther’s sister’s son or daughter. 

A study of the kinship system of the Vai People has considerable 
significance for the student of social organization. The kinship system 
provides for the utmost assured security of the child in the family. The 
“Little Mothers,” who are the mother’s and father’s sisters as well as 
father’s brother’s wife and mother’s brother’s wife, provide maternal 
parental security for the child as surrogate mothers in the event of a 
mother’s death. It is reliably reported that it is impossible for a child 
to become an orphan among the Vai People, as there is always a poten- 
tial surrogate mother who assumes the role of mother for the child upon 
the death of the real mother. This kinship system has significance as a 
study of social organization in that this system provides security for the 
aged through the obligation, and practice, of a son in taking his aged 
parents into his household as part of his immediate family. The system 
tends to bind the security of the young child and the aged parents’ 
parents into a solidified family unit of three generations. 








ODUM AND FOLK SOCIOLOGY 
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The contributions of Howard W. Odum (1884-1954) to the study 
of folk sociology reach back into the ideas of thinkers like William 
Wundt, William G. Sumner, and a host of cultural anthropologists. 
While accepting some ideas from each of the persons, Odum took ex- 
ception to the thought of each in certain particulars and then developed 
his own concepts. As a result, he made substantial contributions to the 
study of folk society and regionalism. 

While Odum took cognizance of Wundt’s position that folk psy- 
chology examines the relations between “the intellectual, moral, and 
mental characteristics of peoples,”! he disagreed with Wundt’s assump- 
tion of collective minds.2 He accepted a part of Sumner’s concept of 
folkways,” but did not agree with Sumner that folkways arise out of mass 
instincts and that no one knows where or how they arise. Odum would 
not limit the term fo/éways to ethnic or primitive fields but claimed that 
it could be applied “equally well to the synergy of social forces and 
processes in New York City.” 

Odum spoke of folk society as transcending organized social control. 
It may “abound in any stage of culture or civilization whenever the 
major conditioning factors are extra-organizational or when a synergy 
of conflicting force and necessities result in an integrated transitional 
society, the transition featuring change from one culture to another, 
from individual and g.oup development to social organization.”® 

Odum percetved folk society as developing into a national or state 
society, a Gemeinschaft developing into a Gesellschaft, after the concepts 
of Tonnies,® or of “a component society” developing into “a constituent 
society” in terms used by Giddings.*? He wrote of folk society as “the 


1 William Wundt, Elements of Folk Psychology (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1916), pp. 2-10. 

2 Howard W. Odum, “Folk and Regional Conflict as a Field of Sociological 
Study,” Publication of the American Sociological Society, XV :4. 

* William G. Sumner, Folkways (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1907). 

4 Odum, thid. 

> [bid., p. 5. 

Ferdinand Tonnies, Fundamental Concepts of Society (New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company, 1940). 

7 Franklin H. Giddings, Readings in Descriptive and Historical Society 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1911), pp. 433 ff. 
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normal transitional, extra-organizational, and non-technological social 
process.”” He called it, therefore, “the definitive comparative society 
itself.”’S 

Robert Redfield’s views coincide to a degree with Odum’s, that “in 
every city there is the folk society.’® He refers to the city as ‘“‘an as- 
semblage of part-folk societies: the neighborhoods, the immigrant 
groups, the religious communities, indeed the little personal and moral 
part-worlds that we now came to discover to exist even among factory 
workers beneath the formal organization of the technology and the 
administration.”'® The folk, in other words, involve personal inter- 
action and a social becoming. 

Sumner centered attention on folkways and never said much directly 
about the nature of folk. Likewise, Odum wrote much about folk sotiety, 
folk culture, folk sociology even, but did not seem to come to grips 
with a thoroughgoing analysis of folk as a basic concept in a folk- 
regional system of thought. Perhaps both Sumner and Odum were 
expressing what amounts to an operational explanation, that is, of ex- 
plaining the term fo/é by describing what a folk creates in the form of 
folkways or of a folk-regionalism. 

In the past, many social anthropologists have limited themselves in 
their discussions of folk societies to primitive or preliterative peoples. 
Odum was one of the first writers to extend the concept of folk society 
to include societies intervening between primitive people and modern 
urban societies, and also the part-folk societies to be found in current 
metropolitan areas. 

To Odum the folk are a way of informal personal thinking and doing 
rather than a formal organization of people acting in technicways and 


_by administrative rules. It is a group of people groping toward the light 


regarding its own nature and ways of meeting its needs, reaching out 
from its current social structure for new meanings for life and building 
“more stately mansions” in, which to live. It is a group striving for 
some of the desired intangibles of life that its current social organization 


does not provide. 


The folk, according to Odum, are “a universal constant in a world 
of variables,” that is, an ongoing of the “basic elements of new cul- 
tures.” “When old civilizations succumb to its social forms, new cultures 


arise from the folk,’’'! the imperishable, perhaps we might say. The folk 


8 Odum, of. cit., p. 7. 

® “The Natural History of the Folk Society,” Social Forces, 31:225. 

10 Thid. 

11 Odum, Understanding Soctety (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1947), p. 261. 
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are “not just the people, not just population, but they represent the 
dominating pattern of the behavior and culture of any particular society 
at any time.’”’ The folk are “the homogeneity of traits and the unity of 
behavior.” The folk are found in “family life, religion, education, 
industry, and the community in contrast to a single dominating institu- 
tion of the state.’’!? 

Odum suggested a more liberal use of the folk, when he proposed 
that it be substituted for the term race, especially since the latter term 
is used in different and confusing senses. He argued that many race 
traits are really folk attributes, and that some peoples called races are 
“more nearly folk societies.”!* He thought of the culture of the Jews, 
for example, as representing not a race but a folk society, and of the 
Germans under Nazism as being “‘a powerful folk society’ rather than 
a super race. 

Further light on Odum’s concept of the folk is thrown by his refer- 
ences to folé culture. Folk culture characterized “by primary relation- 
ships and institutions, kith and kin in ethnic relationships and primary 
occupations.”!4 Folkways are matured into folk culture as an informal 
social institution in itself. The folk culture is characterized by a closely 
knit, cohesive behavior that is “primarily spontaneous, personal, tradi- 
tional, yet strongly integrated through its institutional growth and 
moral order.”!5 The folk culture, in brief, is “the supreme product of 


the folk society,” and the folk society is “the basis from which all socie- 


ties develop.” 16 

This discussion of folk, folk society, and folk culture is rounded out 
in an analysis of folk sociology. Odum’s concept of folk sociology de- 
veloped out of his experiences in the Southern States, where he was 
born, received his bachelor’s and master’s degrees, where he lived, 
taught, served on commissions, and achieved national and international 
acclaim. When at the University of Mississippi, he developed his interest 
in collecting and analyzing the folk songs and folk poetry of Negroes. 
He analyzed the nature of this folk literature and produced a number 


12 Jhid., p. 262. 

13 [hid., p. 261. 

14 Odum, “Folk Sociology as a Subject Field for the Historical Study of 
Total Human Society and the Empirical Study of Group Behavior,” Social 
Forces, 31:240. 

15 [bid. 

16 Odum, Understanding Society, p. 260. 
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of books in this field.'7 At Clark University, where he received a Ph.D. 
degree under G. Stanley Hall, and at Columbia University, where he 
received another Ph.D. degree under Franklin H. Giddings, he applied 
analytical methods to the Negro folk poetry and began to develop a folk 
sociology. At the beginning of the dissertation accepted at Columbia, 
he says: “To know the soul of a people and to find the source from 
which flows the expression of folk-thought is to comprehend in large 
measure the capabilities of the people.” 15 

Odum thought of “folk sociology” as “a theory of the continuum of 
society developing from the folk culture to the state civilization.” !® His 
folk sociology developed out of his studies of folk society. In one of his 
last statements on the subject, he summarized all that he had done by 
calling folk sociology “a general sociology,” that is, a body of social 
theory having hypotheses and a series of concepts that would be adequate 
for studyiag scientifically “the interacting causal factors of cultural 
evolution and the cumulative products of social change.’’?° 

Odum projected his ideas of folk society into the world of regionalism 
and, as a result, perfected a theory of folk-regionalism. He defines region 
as “the smallest unit for study that combines all the factors of, time, 
geography, and folk behavior essential to complete analysis.”*! Region- 
alism is defined as “the study and planning of each region with special 
reference to the integration of all regions into the societal whole.” 
Regionalism is viewed as a framework for both scientific research and 
social planning. Folk attitudes, for example, can be studied better in 
a region than in its subunit, the community, for the latter “does not 
comprehend all the factors of time, area, and cultural conditioning. 

The region includes several local districts, which in turn include 
several zones or neighborhood areas. The United States might be divid- 
ed into metropolitan and rural regions,2* and these in turn into different 
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kinds of urban regions and different types of rural regions. 


17 For example: Rainbow Round My Shoulder (Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 1928); Cold Blue Moon (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 1931); Wings on My Feet (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, 1929); Negro Workaday Songs (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1926); H. W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson, The Negro and His 
Songs (The University of North Carolina Press, 1925). 

18 Odum, “Religious Folk Songs of the Southern Negroes,” American Jour- 
nal of Religious Psychology and Education, I11:265. 

19 American Sociology (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1951). 

20 “Folk Sociology as a Subject Field for the Historical Study of Total 
Human Society and the Empirical Study of Group Behavior,” of. cit., p. 193. 

21 Understanding Soctety, p. 98. 

22 [Thid., p. 99 

23 Odum and Harry E. Moore, 4merican Regionalism (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1938), Part ITI. 
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While no sharp lines can be drawn between regions in the United 
States, Odum divided the nation into six regions, which he called The 
Middle States and their “Middle West,”’ the Northeast and its New 
England, the Southeast and its “Old South,” the Far West and its 
California, the Northwest and its Great Plains, the Southwest and its 
Texas. He separated these regions on the map by shaded state lines to 
indicate a lack of sharp divisions. However, the placing of each state 
of the Union in one or another of six regions has its drawbacks, particu- 
larly because the states are political units with boundaries determined 
long ago and lacking distinct meaning for recent and current economic 
and social developments. 

The standards which Odum set up in prescribing regional boundaries 
were as follows: (1) a region must be “large enough to comprehend 
the large number of values specified for applying to the present and to 
future trends,” (2) “physiographic homogeneities, historical develop- 
ment, folk culture and institutions,’24* and special characteristic features, 
and (3) statistical indices of a socioeconomic nature. These criteria, 


however, need further refinement. 

Odum thought of a region as “at once an extension and a subdivision 
of the folk society.”’ It has definitive traits derived through “action and 
behavior processes rather than through technological functions and 


areas.”*" In other words, a region is an enlarged and expanded folk 
society with all its personal and informal expressions of human desires, 
aims, functions. On the other hand, because of its size and development 
of needs, it possesses some of the extra-folk society characteristics, such 
as technological and administrative machinery. Thus, a region is a folk 
society that is large enough to constitute a comprehensive unit for soci- 
ological research. It furnishes that regional environment which is neces- 
sary for an adequate study of a folk society. 

While a region involves a geographic size and has a history, a past 
cultural development, and population characteristics, as well as eco- 
nomic, educational, and other social resources, yet it is not self-sufficient 
but reliant on other regions, and on the over-all government of the 
variant regions of which it is one. Odum “envisaged a reasonable balance 
between regions “in the sharing of goods and services and other regional 


26 


resources” of each region with the others. 


24 Tbid. ; 

25 “Folk and Regional Conflict as a Field of Sociological Study,” op. cit., 
p. 9. 

26 George L. Simpson, Jr., “Howard W. Odum and American Regionalism,” 
Social Forces, 34:104. 
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Odum recognized that regions overlapped. Moreover, they are in a 
state of flux. His was an evolutionary concept of region. For example, 
the United States began with two regions, North and South; and then a 
West developed, which became a Middle West, a Southwest, a North- 
west, and a Far West. The North receded into a Northeast and the 
South into a Southeast. Regions are even subject to change in geo- 
graphic limits in natural resources, in people, in culture.** 

Following up the criticism that Odum’s classification of regions of 
the United States using state boundaries for dividing lines was unreal- 
istic, Zimmerman and Du Wors set forth a sevenfold regional division 
of the United States on the basis of curving lines demarcating regions ac- 
cording to the major types of economic production characteristic of each. 
The dividing lines weave in and out of the states and freely cross state 
boundary lines. A rough order of historical development is presented as 
follows: The South, The Urban-Northeast, the Appalachian-Ozark, 
and later the Cornbelt, the Wheatbelt, the Arid West, and the Pacific 
Mediterranean regions. The authors suggest that a given type of men- 
tality is characteristic of each region. Each of these seven regions is a 
geo-social entity—“each with its own peculiar social system.” While 
economic production as a test of regional size may have some merits 
over Odum’s approach, yet this emphasis seems incomplete. Moreover, 
the idea of a sustaining regional mentality for each region has apparent 
weaknesses.7* 


Odum reacted against sectionalism and distinguished sharply between 


sectionalism and regionalism. To him the concept of sectionalism had 
inherent in it “the idea of separatism and isolation, of separate units 
with separate interests.” Sections have a self-seeking divisive power 
which is quite different from ‘the integrating power of coordinate 
regions” built into a social whole. Perhaps the most striking sectionalism 
in the United States has been the North-South sectionalism with all its 
animosities and divisiveness. Historical sectionalism may become so deep- 
ly ingrained in a nation’s life that it can be integrated only with the 
greatest skill over a long period of time. On the other hand, regionalism 
is “in reality the opposite of its most common interpretation, namely, 
localism, sectionalism, or provincialism.”’ 29 To Odum, sectionalism was 


a form of “regionalism imbalance.’’ Many years prior to Odum’s treat- 


27 Odum, American Regionalism, p. 449. 

28 Carie C. Zimmerman and Richard E. Du Wors, Graphic Regional Soct- 
ology (Cambridge: The Phillips Book Store, 1952). 

29 Thid., p. 14, 35 ff. 
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ment of sectionalism Ross had analyzed some of the weaknesses of 
sectionalism, such as political strife, economic exploitation, personal ill 
will.°° 

The concept of folk sociology was projected by Odum into what he 
called a composite regionalism and a societal wholeness. But he dis- 
tinguished the composite regionalism from the technological state society. 
While the latter may contain a good deal of “folk quality,” yet its tech- 
nicways and its administrative machinery tend to circumscribe and 
inhibit the functioning of the folkways. However, new folk cultures 
will arise from crushed state-civilizations and thus kindle the human 
aspirations and hopes anew. 

State ways become characterized by technology, robotism, mechanical 
gadgets, and political power. State society tends to foster an artificial 
way of life, a modernized tempo, and countless frustrations. State 
civilization brings “to focus the frustrations and pathology of individuals 
isolated from primary associations and from the feeling of belonging 
to the group.’”*! 

Folk society then, as conceived by Odum begins in a study of local 
societies, reaches its climax in folk-regionalism, and tapers off in the 
personal aspects of a state-wide civilization. It has a distinct dynamic 
quality, an evolutionary aspect of important proportions, and is de- 
scribed as “a constant process which gains power in the form of the 
gradual development of conditioned, comparative society, evolving from 
one stage to another, merging now into formal or organized society, now 
gradually being transformed, as old cultures break up, into another 
folk society which again transcends organized social control.”** The fcik 
society, according to Odum, comprehends “the definite constant social 
processes” of Giddings’ natural society “conceived as a phenomenon of 
evolution.”** A folk society is viewed “essentially as a directive process 
between different stages’’ of organized society, maintaining an informal 
social force and regulating “current generations more powerfully than 
formally organized society.”** Odum hypothesizes that the folk society 
may be described as “the normal, extra-organizational and non-tech- 
nological social process’ and as “the definitive, comparative society 
itself.””3° 

30 Edward A. Ross, Roads to Social Peace (The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1925). 

31 Odum, “Folk Sociology as a Subject Field for the Historical Study of 
Total Human Society and the Empirical Study of Group Behavior,” of. cit., 


p. 200. 

32 “Folk and Regional Conflict as a Field of Sociological Study,” op. cit., 
> 
33 Ibid., p. 7. 
34 Jbid., p. 4. 
35 Ibid., p. 7. 
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Odum posted the integration of all regions first into a national whole 
and then into a societal whole. Odum and Jocher asserted that “the 
most dynamic problem in postwar America” is “the achievement of 
the regional quality and balance of America.”*° This problem is a part 
of the need for ‘“‘a better regional balance of people and resources every- 
where.”*? There is a need for complete state, regional, and national 
planning under the auspices of governmental and voluntary programs, 
adopted and enacted through the consent of the people and through new 
reaches in the effectiveness of education.’ 

Odum believed in social action as a natural companion for tested 
social theory. He saw a major culmination of his folk-regionalism in 
social planning. He posited “physical planning, economic planning, and 
social and cultural planning.’”’ He recommended a United States plan- 
ning agency supported by an amendment to the Constitution, having 
both research and planning specialists. He suggested a planning agency 
for each state of the Union, and also regional planning agencies to tie to- 
gether the state agencies and to act in a liaison way with the national 
agency.*® Moreover, he took active part in many social planning pro- 
grams in his state and the South,*® while at the same time making im- 
portant social contributions as sociologist, folklorist, teacher, adminis- 
trator, and prose poet. 


36 Odum and Katharine Jocher, Im Search of the Regional Balance of 
America (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1923), Fore- 
word. 

87 Thid. 

38 Odum, “The Regional Quality and Balance of America,” Social Forces, 
23 :42. 

39 Simpson, Joc. cit., p. 104. 

40 For a partial list of these activities see Rupert B. Vance and Katharine 
Jocher, “Howard W. Odum,” Social Forces, 33:203-17. Also see in this same 
article an eight-page listing of Odum’s books and articles. 





PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


Pacific Sociological Society. ‘The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Pacific Sociological Society was held in Eugene, Oregon, April 19 and 
20, under the directorship of the acting president, Georges Sabagh, and 
under the sponsorship of the Department of Sociology, University of 
Oregon. The Presidential Address of Ralph H. Turner, who was in 
London on a Fulbright Research Fellowship, was read by Dr. Sabagh 
at the annual banquet. In his paper, President Turner discussed ‘“The 
Normative Coherence of Folk Concepts.” ‘Twenty papers were pre- 
sented at the various sessions of the meeting. At the suggestion of Dr. 
Turner, the papers included proposals for research and problems faced 
in designing research as well as reports of completed research. Another 
innovation of Dr. Turner’s was the introduction of two panel discus- 
sions into the regular program: The Problems of Applied Sociology 
and Current Issues in Social Stratification. Judging by the large and 
attentive audience at these panel discussions, this innovation can be 
considered to have been well received. Another new feature of this year’s 
program was a luncheon meeting held for persons interested in the 
newly developed field of medical sociology. This meeting was well 
attended and had as the feature speaker Dr. Odin Anderson, associate 
professor of hospital administration at Columbia University and research 
director of the Health Information Foundation. At the business meeting, 
it was decided to hold the next annual meeting of the Pacific Soci- 
ological Society in Southern California in the spring of 1958. Newly 
elected officers of the Society are: president, Charles E. Bowerman; 
vice-presidents, Robert W. O’Brien, Carlo L. Lastrucci, and John 
M. Foskett; Advisory Council, Robert W. O’Brien and Clarence 
Shrag; representative to the Council of the American Sociological Socie- 
ty, Leonard Broom. 

University of California at Los Angeles. Ralph Beals and Leonard 
Broom have been granted Guggenheim fellowships for the calendar 
year 1958. Dr. Beals will spend part of the year in Mexico continuing 
his studies of Mexican acculturation; Dr. Broom will study minority 
groups in Australia. Ralph Turner has returned from the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, where for the past year he 
has been a Fulbright Research Fellow. Wendell Bell, previously an 
associate professor of sociology at Northwestern University, has joined 
the department as an associate professor. He will continue his SSRC 
appointment to study social mobility in Jamaica and will spend the next 
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calendar year in the West Indies. Richard Hill, University of Washing- 
ton, has been added to the staff as an assistant professor. Dr. Hill has 
had a research appointment with the Bell Laboratories. Oscar Grusky, 
Northwestern University, has been added to the staff as an instructor. 

University of California, Santa Barbara. Clovis R. Shepherd, a doc- 
toral candidate at UCLA, has joined the staff. He will teach courses 
in methodology and social psychology. Robert Billigmeier has received 
a Haynes Foundation Fellowship for the summer of 1957 to permit 
him to complete a manuscript on ethnic relations in early Santa Barbara. 

University of Southern California. Harvey J. Locke is visiting profes- 
sor of sociology for the summer session at the University of Hawaii, 
where he is teaching courses in Introductory Sociology and The Family. 
Melvin J. Vincent gave the 1957 annual address to the Harbor District 
American Institute of Banking. His topic was “What Leaders Should 
Know About Personality.” Dr. Robert O’Brien, chairman of the De- 
partment of Sociology at Whittier College, gave a preliminary report 
to the spring meeting of the research seminar on a “Content Analysis of 
the Nixon Papers.” Thomas C. Keedy, Ph.D., University of Southern 
California, has accepted an appointment as assistant professor at the 
University of Maryland. 

Stanford University. Paul Wallin, who has taken a sabbatical leave 
for the coming academic year, will serve as a consultant for the National 
Institute of Mental Health, Washington, D.C. Robert A. Ellis, pre- 
viously an assistant professor of sociology at the University of Southern 
California, has joined the staff as an assistant professor. 


PEOPLES AND CULTURE 


MIRACLE OF SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT: DESEGREGATION IN THE 
WASHINGTON, D.C., SCHOOLS. By Carl F. Hansen. New York: Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 1957, pp. 70. 


This document is an outline report of the process of desegregation 
as it is progressing in Washington, D.C., with special emphasis on de- 
segregation in the public schools. The writer begins with a description 
of the practices, policies, and conditions that existed in Washington at 
the time the school desegregation process was initiated. This is followed 
by a description of the preparation, planning, and procedures that were 
followed in the change-over to a desegregated system of schools. 

The report shows that it is possible to accomplish desegregation in the 
public schools of a “Southern City.’”’ However, the accomplishment of 
desegregation is a community project that requires the interest and 
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activities of many persons and agencies. First of all, there must be lead- 
ership, and this was provided by the superintendent of schools and the 
board of education. Next, there must be constructive planning and con- 
tinuous evaluating of the plans; this was provided by many persons. 
Above all, there must be education; and this education must reach teach- 
ers, pupils, citizens, and any others concerned with the educational 
system. In general, this report will serve as a guide to school adminis- 
trators who are sincere in their attempts to desegregate their schools 
with a minimum of friction. EUGENE S. RICHARDS 
Texas Southern University 


IMMIGRANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN, 1850-1950. By E. P. Hutehin- 
son. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1956, pp. xiv+391. 


This monograph provides both a general and a detailed survey of 
certain trends of the foreign stock in the United States from 1850 to 
1950. Attention is given first to the changing composition of the foreign 
stock (1920-50) with reference to country of birth, country of parent- 
age, age, and sex ratio of foreign stock. Geographical distribution 
(1920-50) is shown according to urban and rural residence, distribu- 
tion by state, concentration or dispersion by state, etc. Occupational 
characteristics are generalized, then examined in detail for each decade, 
1870 to 1900. Several chapters deal with the occupational distribution 
of the foreign white stock, 1900 to 1950. The study is based on statis- 
tical sources, skilfully interpreted, and well documented. 

J.E.N. 


SEGREGATION AND DESEGREG <\TION. By Melvin M. Tumin. New 
York: Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 1957, pp. 112. 


This “digest of recent research” gives on the average a one-page 
review to each of 107 articles of importance that are classified under a 
dozen different headings, such as segregation and integration in various 
institutional areas, factors affecting the process of desegregation, at- 
titudes and their measurement, theoretical issues in the analysis of preju- 
dice and discrimination, desegregation processes in various states and 
cities, Negro-migration in relation to residence and housing. The section 
on attitudes is the largest, containing reviews of 24 articles. 

Nearly all the articles appeared “in professional journals in the period 


January 1, 1951 to July 1, 1956.” Articles in the popular press are 


not included and books are.not treated. Facts, findings, and the authors’ 
interpretations of these constitute the content of the reviews. The 
results are exceedingly useful. E.S.B. 
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DAWN IN ARCTIC ALASKA. By Diamond Jenness. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1957, pp. 222. 


In this book an anthropologist reports on the daily activities of the 
Eskimos who dwell along the northeastern coast of Alaska. He lived 
alone with these people and describes their restricted housing conditions, 
their struggle for food and with the extreme cold, their personal traits. 

For 5,000 years, the Eskimos survived away from civilization, but 


now “the armies of civilization are marching across the Eskimos’ path. 


Dr. Jenness believes that “their intellects are not inferior to ours.” 


Their past isolation has not held ‘‘them in a state of dormancy,” but has 
developed in them traits that “in the long run may prove more valuable 
than mere mechanical skill or technological knowledge, namely, “a 
spirit to teamship that made them tolerant of each other’s idiosyncrasies 
and capable of holding together in small communities without either 
government or leaders.’’ Moreover, their isolation has developed in 
them “kindly and cheerful dispositions that sustained a high morale 
through all the rigors and perils of an Arctic existence.’ Thus they 
have developed “a standard that we of the so-called civilized world 
sorely need to emulate in this era of atomic warfare and mass destruc- 


tion.” 


NEW LIVES FOR OLD. By Margaret Mead. New York: William Morrow 
and Company, 1956, pp. xxi+-548. 


In the increasing number of acculturation studies, the appearance of 
Margaret Mead’s study of her return to the Admiralties in 1953 is 
not surprising. She had first visited the Manus in 1928 and observed 
that the transformation in a generation was a far-reaching one. Al- 
though she did not preclude the possibility of change, she hardly pre- 
dicted it. The transition from a hostile and suspicious people to a social- 
ized group was attributable to a number of factors: general cultural 
diffusion due to increased mobility; conversion to Christianity, which 
replaced the magical cults; interest by Australian authorities in develop- 
ing self-government; and, especially significant, the effects of Paliau, 
an extraordinary leader. Perhaps most important was the presence of 
some thousands of American service personnel, whose sense of equality 
and humanitarianism was contagious. For the present reader, the most 
interesting part was the description of the political changes, whereby 
the Messianic “cargo cults’ were transformed by Paliau into a variety 
of self-government. Throughout the book there is particular insight into 
personality dynamics. 
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The basic thesis which Dr. Mead elaborately develops in the last 
chapter is open to question, namely, that drastic change is not only 
possible but desirable, as gradualism allows too much conflict between 
the old superstructure and specific innovations. There is an ever constant 
awareness of the layman as the author extends her observations to a 
variety of situations, for example, integration in the South and how to 
get along with our neighbors. Her vagaries are occasionally confusing, 
but the style retains a charm that is distinctly Margaret Mead. 

ROBERT C. WILLIAMSON 
Los Angeles City College 


HUMAN TYPES. By Raymond Firth. London and New York: Thomas Nel- 
son and Sons, revised edition, 1956, pp. 224. Barnes & Noble, Inc., New 
York, distributors. 


This book is a revised and enlarged edition of a work which first 
appeared in 1938 and has justified several reprintings. The main prob- 
lems discussed and the conclusions reached in modern social anthropol- 


ogy are outlined and summarized. Fallacious theories are discounted, 


and the viewpoints acceptable now are stated with reference to racial 
traits and mental differences among peoples, the relations between man 
and nature both physically and culturally, economic aspects of primitive 
communities, principles of social structure, the regulation of conduct, 
and elementary religious institutions. This primer makes available an 
easy orientation for the study of social and cultural source materials 
and their significance as factors in social organization. The selective 
bibliography for further reading has been brought up to date. 
J-E.N. 


THE WORLD OF THE INCA. By Bertrand Florney. New York: The 
Vanguard Press, 1956, pp. 212. 


Based on long and firsthand studies, this book reproduces as well as 
possible at present an account of the dozen Inca kings who ruled their 
empire from about the end of the eleventh century to 1530, when the 
Spanish conquistadors quickly brought the Inca rule to an end. Many 
specific details fill this account of a remarkable empire. Eleven plates 
and 46 drawings add substantially to this report. The totalitarian social 
organization is described and the dominant role of religious beliefs is 
made plain. Fascinating is the account of the guipu with its utilization 
of the decimal system and its success in keeping records of different 
aspects of social life. A.R.R. 
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THE ANATOMY OF SOUTH AFRICAN MISERY. By C. W. de Kiewiet. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1957, pp. 88. 


In this book, whose title is not well worded, the author deals in a 
vigorous way with “nationalism and socialism,” “the delusion of 
apartheid,” and “time for decision” in South Africa. The origins of 
apartheid are traced to the Boer War, to inherent aspects of colonialism, 
and to the ideology of South African Calvinism. 

In South Africa two and a half million whites are trying to survive 
and develop by maintaining a dominance over ten million colored peo- 
ples, by segregating them within limited geographical confines, while 
inviting them to come to the white man’s cities as industrial workers 
for stated periods of time on contract bases. During these sojourns 
in the white man’s industrial world, the black man_ experiences 
desires for some of the white man’s freedom, and strongly reacts 
against all the negative laws which circtmscribe his movements. 
When he is returned to his native “reserve,” he is disorganized 
and resentful. The whites are trying to meet the situation by giv- 
ing the ‘natives’ opportunities for political and educational ad- 


‘ ‘ 


vancement in the “reserves.” Because this “separateness,” or apartheid, 
is imposed on the natives, a terrible resentment is building up in them 
against the whites. The fact that apartheid in South Africa runs counter 
to the rising tide of freedom for the colored peoples in other parts of 
Africa increases the problems of the apartheid advocates in the Union 


of South Africa. E.S.B. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND WELFARE 


NINE WHO SURVIVED HIROSHIMA AND NAGASAKI. By Robert 
Trumbull. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1957, pp. 148. 


‘The data for this timely and readable book were gathered by a New 
York Times foreign correspondent primarily through interviews with 
nine men who survived both the Hiroshima and Nagasaki holocausts. 
Also utilized were the personal memoirs of one of the victims and the 
results of research by the Atomic Bombing Casualty Commission. The 
ABCC, financed by the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, is composed 
of a group of medical specialists. This organization continues to examine 
survivors of the atomic blasts and to study possible genetic and mutation 
effects produced by radiation. 

What about the social effects upon the victims, their associates, and 
society? With the growing interest in medical sociology, social science 
research could well supplement the important work of the ABCC. 
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The survivors represented persons from several social-economic walks 
of life. This reviewer was left wondering why, at a time when engineers 
are at a premium, one of the victims who was a young up-and-coming 
engineer before the bombing is today working as a clerk in a municipal 
office. 

This volume suggests what an all-out atomic war may be like, and 
it is even more alarming when one realizes that the destructive power 
of the 1945 atom bomb was very small compared with present stand- 
ards. I. ROGER YOSHINO 

State College of Washington 


WIEDERHERSTELLUNG DER LEBENSTUECHTIGKEIT GESCHAED. 
IGTER MENSCHEN. Rehabilitation in inlaendischer und auslaendischer 
Sicht. By Hans Hoske. Stuttgart, Germany: Georg Thieme Verlag, 1956, 
pp. xii+-217, 


The title in translation means the rehabilitation of life and limb of 
injured and handicapped people. The author, a medical man, is one of 
the first Continental writers to approach this subject almost wholly 
from nonmedical aspects—primarily economics, social welfare, social 
security, the labor market, homemakers, vocational counseling and train- 


ing, social-political problems, and the development of research and 
further tasks. Obviously, the Geschaedigten are numerous in German- 
speaking countries due to the last war, and the need for such a study 
is apparent. The bibliography encompasses no less than 34 pages and is 
international in scope with many of the Americana in the field of re- 
habilitation being included. HANS A, ILLING 


GROUP WORK AND COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION, 1956. Papers 
presented at the 83rd Annual Forum of the National Conference of Social 
Work. New York: Columbia University Press, 1956, pp. 108. 


Of the papers covering a wide range of concerns and developments 
in both group work and community organization, nine were selected for 
publication. The four criteria of selection were (1) usefulness to the 
members of the Conference, (2) broadest possible application geo- 
graphically and professionally, (3) contribution to welfare knowledge, 
and (4) dealing with current or emerging concerns. The papers covered 
such items as concepts in community organization, juvenile delinquency, 
building a sense of community, agency structure, citizen, participation, 
group psychotherapy, group work in medical settings, living experiences 
in camps, and a day center for the aged. The paper of greatest interest 
to sociologists was presented by Elliot Studt of the Children’s Bureau. 
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He stressed the importance of recognizing value systems in the study of 
juvenile delinquency. He stated that it is necessary for social workers 
to focus more attention on the delinquents who react antagonistically to 
community values as members of a delinquent subculture. This involves 


a consideration of the way values are selected and built into the social 


institutions through which young people learn to become adults, for 
value systems influence conduct in various ways. M.H.N. 


SOVIET YOUTH. By Dorothea L. Meak. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, Ltd., 1957, pp. xii+-251. 


Numerous excerpts from the postwar Soviet press, edited and trans- 
lated by the author, present some of the achievements and problems 
relating to the preschool period, work and leisure during school age, 
the young worker and student, and, finally, the problems of marriage 
and after. The selections are realistic, avoid the sensational or extreme, 
and thus reveal the principal questions agitating young people in the 
U.S.S.R. today. Prefaces to the four major sections of the book provide 
the necessary historical background. J-E.N. 


THE PATTERN OF MANAGEMENT. By Lyndall F. Urwick. Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1956, pp. viii+-100. 


This small book is based on five lectures presented by Colonel Lyn- 
dall F. Urwick, an international authority on management, at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in April 1955. The lecture series was made pos- 
sible by the Merrill Foundation for the Advancement of Financial 
Knowledge. In his presentation Colonel Urwick stresses the importance 
of management in our time, traces the development of its principles 
and practice in the United States, points out some dangers in the present 
situation, and stresses the need for a better understanding of theory and 
its union with practice. The author divides management into four parts: 
(1) the study of the task, (2) adjusting the individual to the task, 
(3) arranging and correlating tasks, (4) motivating and integrating 
groups. Management principles, according to the author, should be ap- 
plied in business organizations, school systems, military organizations, 
and federal, state, and local government; the Colonel declares that they 
can be utilized successfully in activities other than the major business 
organizations of the country. Anyone interested in the philosophy of 
management and its application will find this book stimulating. It is 
written simply enough to be understood by the nonspecialist. 

WOODROW W. SCOTT 
George Pepperdine College 
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THE CASE FOR INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP. By G. D. H. Cole. 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1957, pp. v-+-121. 


G. D. H. Cole, eminent English writer of over forty-three trial 
books on industry and labor and “persistent advocate of Industrial 
Democracy,” as he labels himself, has in this short book undertaken to 
outline a plan for partnership of workers in industrial management and 
control. His plan, no Utopian idyl, consists in having workers in their 
own workshops participate much as they do in their own political com- 
munities on the matter of voting on governmental issues. The follow- 
ing quotation may afford some idea of what Cole has in mind: “As soon, 
however, as every worker is recognized as having the status of a partner 
the entire situation is transformed; for as partners in the enterprise the 
rank-and-file workers must be allowed a share in deciding under whose 
orders and supervision their daily work is to be done.” Foremen and 
supervisors should be elected to their posts by those who serve under 
them and should be removable by them too. The emphasis put upon 
status throughout the discussion discloses that the author believes highly 
differentiated status levels stand “in the way of a real reciprocity of 
rights and duties.’’ Since all are citizens in a political sense with voting 
rights, the question is asked: ‘““Why should we not be all citizens simi- 
larly in our capacities as producers and renderers of services to our 
fellow men?” Author Cole should be given a vote of thanks for writing 
a book in which ideas prevail. M.J.V. 


ORIENTAL DESPOTISM. A Comparative Study of Total Power. By Karl 
A. Wittfogel. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1957, pp. xix+556. 


This volume is an analysis of Oriental society from the standpoint 
of institutional forms originating from the need of hydraulic control 
and management in societies where irrigation is of vital importance and 
the control of the waterways gives despotic power to rulers and their 
bureaucracies. The central theme is that Oriental society is hydraulic 
society, and the management of irrigation works and flood control leads 
to colossal political and social structures and despotic patterns of govern- 
ment and society. 

Examples are drawn from India, China, Turkestan, Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia, Inca Peru, Aztec Mexico, and other “hydraulic societies’ to 
show how the “hydraulic state’ exercises “total despotic power” and 
prevents the development of private property and private enterprise. 
Property patterns and class relationships in these societies are analyzed 
and examined. 
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Hydraulic society is contrasted with the “industrial society” of the 
West and the “feudal society” of Japan and Medieval Europe. The 
author does not make clear how Japan, a “‘nonhydraulic society,” moved 


toward a powerful state apparatus. His statement that “China’s bu- 
reaucratic patterns of power, property, and class were kept out of 
Japanese society” raises questions concerning Japanese statism not an- 
swered in the book. 

Marx is commended for his recognition of the despotic nature of 
“the Asiatic system” and of its origin in the government-directed water- 
works, but criticized for not going far enough to distinguish clearly 
between the “Asiatic system” and other nonhydraulic societies. The 
“Oriental interpretation of Russia” (p. 403) by Marx and Engels is 
endorsed, but the author argues that latter-day Marxists deviated from 
the “Asiatic” views of Marx and Engels by adopting “the feudal in- 
terpretation of the Orient.”’ The Stalinists and the Chinese Communists, 
says the author, have been ignorant of the “Marxist tradition” (p. 405). 
Students of sociology interested in applying their discipline to the study 
of Oriental society will find this volume stimulating and informative. 

THEODORE H, E. CHEN 


FLEXIBLE RETIREMENT. Edited by Geneva Mathiasen. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1957, pp. 226. 


With more and more persons reaching retirement in industry each 
year in the United States, the problem of what to do with these older 
persons may become acute very much sooner than is generally suspected. 
In 1953 the National Committee on Aging began an objective study of 
the retirement practices.of over 500 business and industrial organiza- 
tions. Four technical committees were created to explore the problem 
from different angles, and the reports of these committees form the 
subject matter of the book. This comprises a presentation of some of the 
problems involved, noting the differences that aging makes with respect 
to various jobs, job flexibility and economics, and employee relations. 

No easy solution emerges, since types of jobs, the health and abilities 
of workers, the riper experiences of older workers, as well as the eco- 
nomic situation, are all important factors. For chronological age some 
substitution of a combination of medical and psychological measure- 
ments may be considered. People are different and jobs are different; 
some are old at 45, others young at 65. 

There are some indications of trends toward flexible retirement. 
About half of a representative sample of companies in the United States 
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revealed 65 as the mandatory age of retirement, the other half had 
plans for flexible retirement. Attitudes of the workers themselves varied 
as to whether or not their pension allowances were generous or nig- 
gardly, the state of health, feelings about being thrown out of use, and 
the like. Some good reporting enlivens the book, which has reports on 
the practices of seven large companies in dealing with retirement. 

M.J.V. 


REMARRIAGE. A STUDY OF MARRIAGE. By Jessie Bernard. New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1956, pp. xii+-372. 


The author demonstrates that remarriages respond to study as an 
institution in the same manner as marriage in general. The remarriage- 
able population constitutes a part of the marriageable population and is 
subject to similar analysis of motivation, opportunity, and eligibility. 
There is a period of courtship before remarriage, and factors of solidar- 
ity, competition, and conflict are comparable for marriage in general 
and remarriage. 

Situations in remarriage vary as they concern either one or both 
spouses, the children of either one or both spouses, or cases where there 
are no children, and such conditions suggest elements in competition or 
conflict. The chances of successful remarriage concern not only the re- 
married couple but any children of a previous marriage and any chil- 
dren born after the remarriage of either spouse. The factors to be ac- 
counted for in a sociological analysis of remarriage problems are much 
the same as those for marriage problems in general. J-E.N. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY: A Text for Moderns. By Carle C. 
Zimmerman and Lucius F, Cervantes. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 
1956, pp. xxiv+-712. 


Zimmerman analyzes the present crisis in the Western family system. 
Crises, he says, are not new but recurrent in the cultural history of the 
West. A proper appraisal of the present problems of the family requires 
an analysis of the historical background of the family system and its 
functions. The husband and wife relationship is considered the key to the 
system of organization which makes up the family. The polarization of 
family values shows the crisis. The rise of divorce rates in selected 
Western countries is cited as evidence of family disorganization; yet the 
modern family has a great deal of vitality. The family still performs 
such basic functions as procreation, self-protection, economic, feeding, 
and educational. More children are born now than ever before in Amer- 
ican history, and 96 per cent of all births in the country are in legally 
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recognized families. Studies are cited, such as the one made in Long 
Beach, California, to indicate that when masses of strangers pull up 
their roots and move to a new area, they set about replacing their form- 
er kindred-neighborhood protective family relations by new ones. The 
self-protective functions of the family are singled out as of special im- 
portance. One of the main conclusions is that the family is an integral 
part of the social system and plays a key role in the problem of social 
change. 

Cervantes, who wrote the major portion of the book, presents con- 
temporary scientific data_regarding sex characteristics and differences, 
and the applications of these differences. After an analysis of conflicting 
theories of sex differences, a detailed analysis of the physical, emotional, 
psychological, and religious differences is presented. Likewise, the con- 
sequences of the chief types of differences are described. Four chapters 
are devoted to religions and the sexes, including primitive and Oriental 
religions, Grecian and Roman religions, and Christianity. The primary 
sociological implications of the differences of the sexes are pointed out. 
Considerable space is devoted to bibliographical notes which indicate 
the wide range of sources consulted by both authors. One has the feel- 
ing, however, that the authors set out to prove their basic contentions 
and selected sources suitable for that purpose. M.H.N. 


PSYCHIATRIC ASPECTS OF SCHOOL SEGREGATION. By a Com- 
mittee on Social Issues. New York: Group for the Advancement of Psy- 
chiatry, 1957, pp. 94. 


Desegregation is declared to be “above all, a psychological” problem. 
The legal, economic, and social problems ‘‘accompanying admission of 
Negroes to full equality of citizenship would be possible of solution” 
if it were not “for the irrational fears and prejudice associated with it 
(desegregation) in the minds of many Americans in the North and in 
the South.” This booklet attempts to “analyze some of the psychological 
barriers” (to desegregation) and indicates “how they may be reduced.” 

Since ‘‘no law can by itself bring about a fundamental alteration in 
personal and group attitudes and their underlying feelings,” but only 
“external behavior” can do so, it is necessary to turn to a “long-term 
exposure to new experiences together with opportunities to develop new 
insights as a result of these experiences.” For example, “attitudes about 
Negro inferiority” need to be changed; early conditioning of children 
toward fair play and rational, not emotional, reactions need to be devel- 
oped. A.R.R. 
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THE URGE TO PUNISH; New Approaches to the Problem of Mental Ir- 
responsibility for Crime. By Henry Weihofen. New York: Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, 1956, pp. viii+-213. 


This book contains the Fourth Annual Isaac Ray Award lectures, 
delivered at Temple University, Philadelphia, in December 1955. The 
lecturer, professor of law at the University of New Mexico, was select- 
ed by the American Psychiatric Association because of his contribution 
“to the improvement of the relations of law and psychiatry.” The sub- 
ject of the book is the evolution of the standards or rules for determin- 
ing whether a psychotic or otherwise emotionally disturbed individual 
who commits murder should be held “guilty” and punished as a crimi- 
nal, or found “not guilty by reason of insanity” and be committed to a 
mental institution for care and treatment. The author traces the devel- 
opment of the legal definition of criminal responsibility from the rule 
developed by Dr. Isaac Ray, “that insane persons should not be held 
responsible for criminal acts unless such acts be proved not to have been 
the result, directly or indirectly, of insanity,” down to the present view 
that capital punishment should be abolished. Capital punishment is 
considered by the author to do “more harm in brutalizing and lowering 
the moral standard of the community as a whole than it does good by 
eliminating a few dangerous individuals.” Professor Weihofen states 
that many persons become so absorbed in trials for murder that they 
develop a “perverted curiosity verging on mass sadism.” For students 
of legal sociology, criminology, and penology this book gives considerable 
information about the problem of “legal insanity.” 

WOODROW W. SCOTT 
George Pepperdine College 


THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY. By Blaine Mercer. New York: 
Random House, Inc., 1956, pp. xvi+304. 


This book offers a brief, general review of literature emphasizing 
community structure and function. Attention is given to community 
aspects of culture, personality, social status, and the principal process 
of community behavior—especially cooperation and conflict in the Amer- 
ican community. Having defined these elements, the author goes on to 
examine several community institutions—the family, education and the 
school, religion, government, and economy. Some attention is given to 
the possibility of planning community life. The book is essentially a 
summary of current theories and viewpoints, though selective and 
sketchy in this respect, and useful as a refresher. J.E.N. 
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MR. LYWARD’S ANSWER. By Michael Burn. Boston: The Beacon Press, 
1956, pp. ii +288. ; 


This is a story of how Mr. Lyward salvages juvenile delinquents in 
Finchden Manor, England. In the school about forty boys, average age 
17, are enrolled. There is no curriculum, little discipline, and the 
methods are quite unorthodox, but Lyward has the gift of sympathy 
which enables him to rehabilitate the boys where parents, teachers, and 
psychiatrists have failed. M.H.N. 
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JUSTICE AND JUDAISM. By Albert Vorspan and Eugene J. Lipman. 
New York: Union of Hebrew Congregations, 1956, pp. 269. 


This book “is written for Jews and Christians everywhere who feel 
impelled by their religious heritage to give of themselves for the better- 
ment of their communities so that mankind may move a step closer to 
the Kingdom of God on earth.” 

The main thesis of this volume is that according to the fundamental 
principle in Judaism man is called the co-worker of God in the creation 
of a better world here, on this earth, and now; that religion’s teaching 
is to be applied in the market place, in the factory, and in man’s every- 
day life. The book presents the Jewish teachings on the major social 
problems of our day and offers guidance and practical suggestions on 
how to set up social action or community affairs committees. The prob- 
lems discussed in twelve separate chapters deal with housing, education, 
marriage and the family, crime, punishment and juvenile delinquency, 
civic reform, civil rights, civil liberties, religious liberty, interreligious 
activities, economic affairs, immigration, peace, and international rela- 
tions. Each chapter offers practical suggestions and contains a selected 
bibliography. 

A valuable appendix of important documents, including the 1955 
social justice platforms of Rabbinical and lay bodies of the Reform and 
Conservative religious wings of American Jewry, is added. The volume 
also contains a directory of organizations active in the field of social 
action, and important resolutions adopted by responsible social organiza- 
tions. The book is a fine guide for programing by social action com- 
mittees of Jewish congregations. BERNARD COHEN 

University of Judaism, 


Los Angeles, California 
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SAY IT WITH FIGURES. By Hans Zeisel. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1957, pp. ix+257. 


In the fourth edition of this readable “introduction to the science of 
assembling and interpreting social statistics,” several significant changes 
have been made in its organization and content which enhance both its 
readability and its utility. The most significant alteration consists of the 
addition of two new chapters on “reason analysis,” which furnish the 
reader a cogent yet straightforward and nontechnical initiation into the 
logic of designing, conducting, and interpreting interview research. 
These chapters, when combined with the two subsequent chapters on 
cross-tabulation analysis, undoubtedly constitute the core material of the 
book. Since this volume has been written for the layman as well as for 
the social scientist, it provides an important pedagogical tool for the 
teacher of undergraduate research courses who is concerned with the 
problem of introducing his students to the logical problems and pro- 
cedures involved in drawing causal inferences from interview data with- 
out, at the same time, becoming inextricably entwined in the complexities 
and esoteric language of statistics. R.A.E. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY: THE STRATEGY OF CHANGE. By Charles P. 
Loomis and J. Allan Beegle. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1957, pp. xiv+488. 


Although similar to the authors’ earlier book on Rural Social Systems 
(1950), this book is not to be considered a revision. It deals with social 
systems and social change, including descriptions of the following types 
of rural systems: locality, family and kinship, informal, regional, 
hierarchical, religious, educational, governmental, farmers’ organiza- 
tions, health, federal agencies, and library and mass media. The final 
section deals with the direction and strategy of social change. The book 
contains a great deal of factual material; but, as Herbert Blumer states 
in the Foreword, the analytical scheme used in presenting the concrete 
data can be applied readily and meaningfully to the structure of rural 
society. In some texts the general principles are not tied together into an 
orderly and coherent system. The chief emphasis of this text is upon the 
major rural social systems, the elements of these systems, and the process 
of change. Besides the objective data pertaining to these systems, a short 
case study of an action program is indicated at the end of most chapters. 
By stressing action and the utilization of case studies, the significance 
and meaning of the theoretical framework can be more readily under- 
stood. M.H.N. 
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GLOSSARY OF SOCIOLOGICAL TERMS. Compiled and edited by C. S. 
Milhanovich, R. J. McNama, and W. N. Tome. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1957, pp. 36. 


An important feature of this glossary is the classification of about 475 
terms under 54 general categories. Some of the categories are opposites, 
such as environment-heredity. Some are different in one or more par- 
ticulars in the same social field, such as change-evolution. Many are 
single terms, such as organic, reason, religion. Some of the terms are 
more philosophical than sociological. The aim is to give students a 
definite idea of sociology through the definitions of concepts. The 
glossary is “not a definite attempt” to cover this need; moreover, the 
authors anticipate that “‘all sociologists will not necessarily subscribe to 
all these definitions.”’ Due to variations in points of view, there are many 
differences between definitions that are given in this pamphlet and in 
similar studies, such as Panunzio’s 4 Student’s Dictionary of Sociological 
Terms. E.S.B. 


READINGS IN SOCIOLOGY. Edited by Alfred M. Lee. New York: 
Barnes and Noble, 1957, pp. 439. 


This is the third printing of a book first published in 1951. It presents 
fifty selections from fifty-six writers on the following themes: the sci- 
entific study of human relations, socialization of the individual, human 


ecology, race, intergroup relations, social class, collective behavior, insti- 
tutions, and sociology in social policy. While these themes are inter- 
related, it is difficult to find a thread of logical and sociological develop- 
ment in them. 


MOSCOW AND THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF INDIA. By John H. 
Kautsky. Published jointly by The Technology Press of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1956, 
pp. xii+220. 


This monograph is an objective study of the postwar evolution of 
international Communist strategy. The three strategies of Communism 
are identified as “Left,” “Right,” and ‘Neo-Maoist.” Tracing the 
development of Indian Communist Party strategy serves to coordinate 
international Communist trends involving Moscow, Peking, and the 
Communist Party of India, several phases being noted between 1945 
and 1954. The neo-Maoist peaceful strategy has become increasingly 
significant, has virtually become a new Communist strategy, and ap- 
pears admirably suited to the needs of Soviet foreign policy. Neo-Maoist 
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strategy is emphasized in the Communist cold war and has found ap- 
plication throughout the non-Communist world. The Communist parties 
of Southeast Asia have openly followed the Chinese model: ‘The Com- 
munists in various underdeveloped countries in Asia and Latin America 
have been influenced by neo-Maoist strategy, and similarities exist in 
the policies of Communist parties of Western Europe and the United 
States. Important elements in this study are the interpretations of 
Marxism, Leninism, and neo-Maoism; sectarianism and the peace move- 
ment; the close interrelations of Moscow, Peking, and the Communist 
Party of India; and of special interest, the nature and extent of Mos- 
cow’s control over Communist parties. The significance of the study 
is therefore not limited to the threefold axis of India, Peking, and 
Moscow, but concerns other regions, ranging from those that are under- 
developed to the more advanced nations of the West. J.E.N. 


AN DER KONSUMERFRONT. Zwischenbilanz des modernen Lebens. By 
Karl Bednarik. Stuttgart, Germany: Gustav Kilpper Verlag, 1957, pp. 180. 


According to the author (whose previously published book, Der junge 
Arbeiter von Heute, The Young Worker of Today, in 1951 has already 
seen six editions), the problem which sociologists have attempted to 
answer for many years has changed. The discussion does not center any 
more around the depression and the poverty of the people but is focused 
toward the superabundance created by the machine. Therefore, the 
principal theme is now the sharing of our cultural achievements by all. 
Can the question whether or not all of us are to participate for the 


“common good” in view of the “power of the machine” be answered ? 
The book aims to show that the consumption of goods produced is an 


’ 


“adventure,” in which people should not “get lost.”” The author believes 
in our culture and in our ideologically oriented Weltanschauung, which 
is keeping the door open for a rejuvenated spiritual renaissance. 

HANS A. ILLING 


ON THE DIVERSITY OF MORALS. By Morris Ginsberg. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1957, pp. xiv-+-329. , 


This book is a collection of essays written by Professor Ginsberg over 
the years from 1932 to 1955. Part One contains eight essays on topics 
such as Moral Bewilderment, Durkheim’s Ethical Theory, The Nature 
of Responsibility, Basic Needs, and Moral Ideals. In Part Two there 
are important themes, for example: The Individual and Society, History 
and Sociology, The Concept of Evolution in Sociology, The Place in 
Sociology, An Introduction to the Study of Social Institutions. 
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Moral rules are given emphasis because it is “within the world of 
social and psychological facts that moral rules have their field of ap- 
plication.” A proper task for sociology and social psychology to under- 
take is to inquire what ends such social institutions as the family or 


property or criminal law “are intended or believed to serve, and what 


ends in fact they do serve.” The author urges the segregation of danger- 
ous criminals, but for other types society may “‘concentrate on removing 
the conditions which encourage crime and on the best means of ensuring 
a widely diffused sense of responsibility independent of punishment.” 
Professor Ginsberg warns against interpreting “all social phenomena 
in terms of one specialism.’’ He favors comparative studies of social in- 
stitutions and ‘‘as a guiding idea, the concept of the development of 
humanity.” He favors obtaining more knowledge “of human needs and 
potentialities.” He finds that ideals “are shown to be related to funda- 
mental human needs and to arise out of them.” It is “the peculiar 
characteristic of ideals that in them appeal and constraint, pressure and 
aspiration are subtly interwoven.” This book is characterized by a 
stimulating breadth of view and a far-reaching sociological insight. 
E.S.B. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION: ACTION AND INACTION. By Floyd 
Hunter, Ruth Schaffer, and Cecil G. Sheps. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1956, pp. xvii+268. 


“Community organization” in its contemporary technical usage refers 
to the purposive integration of community resources toward the achieve- 
ment of particular goals. In the instance at hand, the community in- 
volved is Salem, Massachusetts; the patent goals range from an early 
general goal of self-study of community health services to a later 
specific goal of creating a community health center. 

The University of North Carolina team, comprised of the authors 
and others, came to Salem, not to direct or advise the local action groups, 
but to observe and report the behaviors and processes by which the local 
groups defined and achieved—or failed to define or achieve, if that 
should occur—their goals. The primary objective of Hunter and his 
colleagues was the analysis and documentation of a “case” of community 
organization. 

The authors have provided a superior linkage between their observa- 
tions and emergent theory of community organization. At the same 
time, they have codified a set of working hypotheses which were pre- 
pared for the Salem study but which have definite implications for both 
study and action groups in the future. 
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To many sociologists, the related theory and methodology of the 
study as set forth in the book will overshadow the case history of the 
Salem action committees, well done though it is. This book is not only 
a case for community organization; it is also a case for social organiza- 
tion, social differentiation, social stratification, power structure, and 
the interrelationship of institutions. In short, this is a book with 
significance for several areas of sociology. The careful observation 
and thoughtful writing that have gone into it will render it useful in 
all of them. THOMAS ELY LASSWELL 

Grinnell College 


PROBLEMS OF POWER IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. Edited by 
Arthur Kornhauser. Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1957, 
pp. xii+-239, 


The Franklin Memorial Lectures in Human Relations given in 1955 
at Wayne State University concerned major aspects of power in Amer- 
ican democracy and are reprinted in this volume. Robert S. Lynd dis- 
cussed power as resource and problem and thus set the keynote for the 
series. Harold D. Lasswell emphasized democratic values in his lecture. 
A. H. Maslow’s theme was power relationships and patterns of person- 
al development. C. Wright Mills’ subject was the power elite, including 
the military, economic, and political. The final lecture, by Arthur Korn- 
hauser, dealt with power relationships and the role of the social sci- 
entist. Each lecture was submitted to comments by two discussion 
leaders, whose observations are condensed. The speakers represented 
viewpoints from several fields—sociology, political science, psychology, 
religion, and industry. J-E.N. 


GRUPPENDYNAMIK. Die Kritik der Massenpsychologie. By Peter R. 
Hofstaetter. Hamburg, Germany: Rowohlt Verlag, 1957, pp. 195. 


Hofstaetter’s social-psychological study encompasses the historical 
studies of the “group” from LeBon through Freud, Lewin, Mayo, 
Roethlisberger to Strodtbeck and Hare. Published in Rowohlt’s series 
of pocket-book editions (though containing original contributions and 
not reprints), this inexpensive volume appears to be the bargain of the 
year. For instance, Mustafer Sherif’s experiments are described in detail 
when he met with a group of “normal” boys in summer camps in 1949, 
1953, and 1954, with two students as observers for each group of twelve 
boys. Sherif’s experiments are listed along with other experiments de- 
scribing a theory der sozialen Gewissheit (of the social certainty) ; the 
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outsider in the group; the stereotype; inequities within the group; rank 


and reputation; the role af the leader; contact, sympathy and distance; 
solitude; the effects on coexistence; or the togetherness of groups. The 
author's principal thesis is found in his last chapter, entitled “Die be- 
hauptete eigene Freiheit und die Schonung der Freiheit des Anderen,” 
The preserved own freedom and the conservation of the neighbor’s 
freedom. HANS A, ILLING 


THE STRUCTURE OF A MORAL CODE. By John Ladd. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1957, pp. xviii+-474. 


The object of this work is to explore the problems involved in de- 
scribing the ethics of societies other than our own, and is deliberately 
referred to as descriptive ethics which is differentiated from what phi- 
losophers call normative ethics. The author undertook this study in the 
belief that the consideration of other moral codes may suggest new ways 
of approaching and solving moral problems, and possibly call our at- 
tention to different modes of ethical reasoning. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I is devoted to a general 
analysis of the aims and methods of descriptive ethics. Part II examines 
the structure of ethical discourse. Part III applies the general theory 
of descriptive ethics to the ethical discourse of the Navaho Indians. The 
work as a whole is offered as a prolegomenon to the study of descriptive 
ethics. Sociologists, anthropologists, and philosophers will no doubt 
welcome this volume because of its fresh approach in evaluating moral 
goals and ideals. J.E.N, 


SOCIAL DRAMA 


LONG DAY’S JOURNEY INTO NIGHT. A Drama in Four Acts by 
Eugene O'Neill. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1956, pp. 176. 


In this, one of his last plays and posthumously produced, Eugene 
O'Neill looks backward at his own family, giving a brooding, fitful, 
and tragic view of one day’s events in the Tyrone household. The action 
takes place in the year 1912; the play was written in 1941. The script 
of the play, given to his wife on their twelfth wedding anniversary, 
sounds the theme: “I give you the original script of this play of old 
sorrow written in tears and blood .... I mean it as a tribute to your 
love and tenderness which gave me the faith in love that enabled me 
to face my dead at last and write this play—write it with deep pity and 
understanding and forgiveness for all the four haunted Tyrones.” 
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O’Neill’s spark of dramatic genius lights up the entire play, which 
must rank with his best and which is a current New York stage success. 
The drama is an excursion into anxiety, tension, and frustration. The 
four Tyrones—the father, a one-time matinee idol; the mother, once 
beautiful; the two sons, the elder, a keen disappointment to his father, 
the younger, a dreamer and in the first stages of tuberculosis—are the 
principal characters. James Tyrone, shown as a man of 65 but looking 
10 years younger, has taken to the bottle; the mother has become ad- 
dicted to dope and is lost in fantasy much of the time; the older son 
has become wild and wayward, while the younger son (O'Neill as he 
saw himself in 1912) has steeped himself deeply in Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche, Marx, Ibsen, and other writers whom the older Tyrone 
labels as fools and madmen. 

The men of the family hurl insults at each other, the sons blaming 
the father for his niggardliness and the mother’s ill health. And yet in 
their several ways they cling to one another, all despairing over the 
mother’s inability to live without the hypodermic injections. On the 
day of the action of the drama; all have some hope that she at last has 
been able to overcome the habit, only to find that she has just purchased 
more of the dope. The love for the mother provides the motivating 
behavior of their actions toward each other, now harsh and brutal, now 
soft and forgiving. The younger brother, meditating over life as fore- 
ordained doom wrought with suffering, may in a sense depict how the 
young O’Neill looked back at life on that day in 1912 and foreshadowed 
his own future dramatic themes with a sense of high tragedy. The play 
is a reportorial gift tinged with the splendor of all that true artistry 
signifies. M.J.V. 


SOCIAL PHOTOPLAY 


The Spirit of St. Louis. In this motion picture, which runs two 
hours and twenty minutes, a documentary contribution of importance 
is made. There is little embellishment and little distortion to sidetrack 
attention from the magnificence of the first airplane flight across the 
heartless Atlantic Ocean. A number of social aspects of this film may be 
noted. (1) The personality traits of confidence, determination, and 
skill of ‘“Lindy’’—all based on miles of flying experience under a great 
variety of rigorous weather conditions—stand out prominently. (2) A 
spirit of personal daring seems to arise, at least in part, from a belief in 
the reliability of detailed calculations regarding what the particular 
plane Spirit of St. Louis could do. The daring was also connected with 
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a belief in the dependability of “dead reckoning,” that is, the mathe- 
matical estimates regarding speed per hour, direction, deflection from 
direction due to the wind, and so on. (3) A personality trait of dis- 
tinguishing between absolute essentials for flying from New York to 
Paris (in 1927) and nonessentials is noteworthy ; also, the trait of hold- 
ing rigidly to the former. (4+) A single-minded aim of arriving at the 
goal eclipsed any sense of great danger that the flyer may have had. 
(5) A complete lack of motivation for making the flight arising out of 
the possibility of being heralded as a hero. (6) An apparent unaware- 
ness of the public’s great interest in a nonstop oceanic flight. (7) A 
similar unawareness of what such an initial flight would mean for the 
development of oceanic airplane transportation in the ensuing thirty 
vears. (8) The tremendous appeal to the imagination of millions of 
people of the thought of a lone flyer traveling for the first time over 
3,000 miles of ocean in a small, single-motor, and untried plane through 
fog and the darkness of night affords a thrilling sequence to a spectacular 
yet realistic motion picture. 

Other factors in this film might be mentioned—the terrible fight 
against sleep, the outstanding performance of a small plane, and the 
reasonably good acting of James Stewart in a difficult role. 

E.S.B. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


NIGHTMARE OF THE INNOCENTS. By Otto Larsen. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1957, pp. 240. 


The author was a Norwegian fisherman “who, for no discoverable 
reason, was arrested by the Russians and sentenced to ten years hard 
labor in the slave-camps of the Soviet Union.” This terrifying story 
reveals that the “whole world of Russia seems to be riddled with fear, 
suspicion, and poisonous distrust.” 


A TEACHER AS A PERSON. By Charles H. Wilson. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1956, pp. 285. 


Cleverness of style and many jibes at the American college system are 
among the chief characteristics of this book. Reference is made to the 
sterility of some courses in “education” and to the problems of a public 
school teacher and of a superintendent of schools. The author does not 
feel that ‘our democratic school system is a credit to our democratic 


idealism.” The book is semiautobiographical ; it is mainly by indirection 


that the reader discovers ‘“The Teacher as a Person.” 


, 
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THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE. By Lawrence Thompson. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1956, pp. 127. 


In this report on the Duke of Edinburgh’s Study Conference on the 


Human Problems of Industrial Communities Within the Common- 
wealth and Empire, the ideas of the participants, representing nobody 
but themselves, are summarized. Some of the ideas advanced may be 
given by way of illustration. The practice of having African tribesmen 
(in South Africa) come to the cities to work will likely result in “a 


“ 


good villager spoiled” and a person “still too foot-loose and irresponsible 
to have become a good industrial worker.” Industrialization contains 
“the possibility of more freedom and more slavery .. . . more civilization 
and more barbarism.” Another speaker asserted that “well-planned, 
well-timed change is not only inevitable but utterly necessary” in order 
to establish social decency and equity for the great majority of people. 


THE MEANING OF THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS. By A. Powell Davies. 
New York: The New American Library of World Literature, 1956, pp. 144. 


The merit of this small volume is in the cogent way it summarizes in 
readable fashion the various data about and interpretations of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. Especially important are the descriptions of the Sumran 
community, which was developed by the Essenic people in the Dead Sea 
area preceding the opening years of the Christian Era. This community 
was marked by its emphasis on communal living on the part of people 
“noted for their kindness, their equality, their indifference to money 
and to worldly aims and pleasures.” 


HOW TEXAS CARES FOR HER INJURED WORKERS. By Sam B. 
Barton. Denton, Texas: North Texas State College, 1956, pp. 81. 


After discussing “How the Workers Fare Under the Texas Work- 
men’s Compensation Act” and “What the Court Records Reveal,” the 
author compares this act with related welfare acts in Texas and makes 
suggestions for strengthening the legal safeguards of the workers. 


HOW TO PLAN FOR COLLEGE AND WHAT TO DO WHEN YOU GET 
THERE. By John W. McReynolds. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1956, 
pp. 136. 


The author not only gives factual statements that aim to cover a wide 
spread of institutions of higher learning, but he creates a friendly, stimu- 
lating atmosphere. Positive at times, yet he encourages inquiry on one’s 
own part as a candidate for college. 
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THE 12. The Story of Christ’s Apostles. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. Phil- 
adelphia: The John C, Winston Company, 1957, pp. ix+182. 


In this book Dr. Goodspeed presents the results of years of study 
concerning the lives and missions of the Twelve Apostles. The wonder 
grows as the reader perceives how these twelve persons from the humble 
walks of life without the usual attributes of leadership became immortal 
leaders of the early expressions of the Christian religion, Evidently it 
was not the men but the message that explains their leadership—a mes- 
sage which aroused in them tremendous conviction, devotion, and per- 


sistence. 


LIFE, LANGUAGE, LAW. Essays in Honor of Arthur F. Bentley. Edited 
by Richard W. Taylor. Yellow Springs: The Antioch Press, 1957, pp. 223. 


Dr. Bentley, now 87, is ‘one of the most profound students of the 
relation of language to scientific description,” says editor Taylor in the 
first essay, which is followed by ten other essays in the fields of social 
science, including one by sociologist George A. Lundberg on “Conflict- 
ing Orientation in Law and National Policy.” In the Epilogue by 
social scientist Bentley, a tribute is paid to John Dewey’s Logic, “to 
which I am always ready to refer all comers as the best sociology that 
exists.” 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMY. By Alvin Hansen. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1957, pp. xv +199. 


Among the more interesting chapter headings are these: The Amer- 
ican Economy on the March, The Magna Charta of Economic Plan- 
ning, Standards and Values in a Rich Society, and Keynesian Thinking 
and the Problems of Our Time. Among the many significant statements 
is this: “This society (in the U.S.) is committed to the welfare state 
and to full employment.” Keynesian economics is declared by Seymour 
Harris, in the editor’s Introduction, to be ‘‘an accepted part of economics 
even to most of the skeptics of ten to twenty years ago.” 


TECHNICAL REPORT OF THE MENTAL HEALTH RESEARCH 
UNIT. By Joseph Downing, Acting Director. New York State Depart- 
ment of Mental Health, 1956, pp. 137. 


The Administrative Report is followed by a Technical Data Report 
covering five research studies, including the following subjects: Analysis 
of Syracuse, New York, and The Relationship of City Size, Geographi- 
cal Location, and Proximity to Mental Hospitals, with Hospitalized 
Incidence of Psychoses of the Aged. 
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A BUSINESS MAN LOOKS AT THE LIBERAL ARTS. By Clarence B. 
Randall. White Plains, New York: Fund for Adult Education, 1957, 
pp. 45. 


In this document, appearing under the general heading of The Ran- 
dall Lectures, the author states that communism may become lopsided 
because of its “worship at the shrine of technology,” but that “our 
ultimate superiority may rest upon maintaining in our country the 
proper balance’’ between technology and the liberal arts in the education 
of our youth. He also states that “if we insist that communism and 
socialism be taught objectively and for information only, we must with 
intellectual honesty see that the teaching of free enterprise is governed 
by the same standards.” 


THE AMERICANA ANNUAL, 1957, Edited by John J. Smith. New York: 
Americana Corporation, 1957, pp. xxxvi+900. 


An annual encyclopedia, like The Americana Annual, is a remarkable 
institution, for it brings the person who uses it up to date in an or- 
ganized, scholarly way regarding all the important developments in all 
parts of the world that have taken place within the past year. The 
Americana for 1956 is well printed and illustrated (with about 500 


timely photographs). Especially valuable is the Chronological Index 
(19 pages). The data are contributed by nearly 400 different persons 
and skilfully edited by a competent staff. 


THE HISTORY OF GERMANY. From the Reformation to the Present. 
By Minna R, Falk. New York: Philosophical Library, 1957, pp. 438. 


In this factual and historical survey that covers about four centuries, 
the author makes interesting “asides,” such as “Germany has more 
women than men today, yet the old tradition of male dominance has not 
been changed,” or “so long as the principle of leadership is more import- 
ant than the ideas espoused by those leaders, unscrupulous individuals 
may try to revive militarism or to use the new army for their own pur- 
poses, just as in the past, Germany’s interest in statism led to despotism.” 


POLITICAL TENDENCIES IN LOUISIANA, 1812-1952. By Perry H. 
Howard. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1957, pp. 231. 


DOMINANT THEMES OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. By George Boas. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1957, pp. 660. 
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THE MORAL LIFE OF MAN. Jacob Kohn. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956, pp. 252. 


ESSAYS IN TRADITIONAL JEWISH THOUGHT. By Samuel Belkin. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1956, pp. 191. 


ON THE TEACHING OF LAW IN THE LIBERAL ARTS CURRICU- 
LUM. By Harold J. Berman. Brooklyn: The Foundation Press, 1956, pp. 
179. 


SOME POTENTIALITIES OF EXPERIMENTAL JURISPRUDENCE AS 
A NEW BRANCH OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. By Frederich K. Bentel. 
Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1957, pp. 440. 


POPULATION CHANGE AND MIGRATION IN OKLAHOMA 1940-1950. 
By James D. Tarver. Stillwater: Oklahoma A. and M. College, 1957, pp. 
39. During the decade 1940-50 Oklahoma’s population declined 104,000 and 
there was “a net migration of over 455,000 from the state.” 


A SURVEY OF LICENSED PRACTICAL NURSES IN ALABAMA. By 
Raymond L. Gold and Thomas R. Ford. University, Alabama: University 
of Alabama Press, 1957, pp. 126. 


BOOKS ARE BRIDGES. Edited by Mary E. McWhirter. A List of Books 
Recommended for Children. New York: American Friends Service Com- 
mittee and Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 1957, pp. 64. 


ENROLLMENT FORECAST, STATE OF WASHINGTON: 1957-1965. By 
Calvin F. Schmid and Vincent A. Miller. Seattle: Washington State 
Census Board, 1957, pp. 78. 


PARTICIPATION IN CAMPUS LIFE. By C. G. Henningsen, R. C. Moss, 
and E. M. Rogers. Iowa City: Iowa State College, 1956, pp. 36. 
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